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T is well printed, handsomely bound, and weighs 
about 4 lbs.” A reviewer thus ridiculed a pub- 
lisher’s error in mistaking weight for worth. The present 
work weighs a bare four ounces, but contains a ton of 
information on actual business practice, which, in these 
days of keen trade-competition, it is of the greatest, 
importance every business man — and those who are 
about to become business men — should know. The 
whole of the matter (unlike many other books on the 
subject) is written from the actual daily experience of 
the Author, who holds an important position in one of 
London’s greatest mercantile palaces, whose operations 


extend to every comer of the globe. 
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Dally Business Life: 

The Routine of a Merchant's Office. 


Chapter j. 

Hints on the Qualifications needed for a Successfu, 
Business Career. 

'~P HERE is no r °y al road to success in business Th» 
1 young man when starting upon a comment T 
takes a step into the unknown and undreamt of C ?? ecr 
about to play a part, and an unrehearsed mrt « He Is 
drama Commercial Life, and it creath- L f the great 
determination to forge ahead whether , t d * pends u P°u his 
role or that of a senate 6 ‘ S 4 ° Play a Ieading 

With plenty of good counsel, the trenerm.s 
fnends, and a large measure of confidence inhtZl 
to conquer in the fight, he strides forward to ten thatTI 

has doughty opponents to meet, most of whom are well amed 
vm.i the latest weapons of commercial warfare But he mm 
of a. which never know, when i Tben,,„ LTk 

"' kh ,he dilik "“ »>»»»», whfchai,' 
bound to arise. He possesses this virtue of courage and 

s rugging through the fire of perhaps many a failure^ comes 
out of it as the refined gold. Failures and suc sses ^ke 
have helped to mould him into a fine specimen of manhonS 
for whilst no calling in life makes greater demands utot th ’ 
moral and intellectual faculties than a cltS ' cZZ at 
to a man who has a proper regard for his character, no pursuit 
Is more calculated to broaden his views of life de^trov hk 

ndtoal’S ind T e th ; habit ° f P-ticalc^^L 8 

good temoer " JS T?"? °v patlence ’ hard work » strenuousness,' 
go^a temper, ana discipline — m fact manv of ire 

virtues taught him in youth he is of necessitv £ 

exercise if he would succeed as a commercial man The 
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business man cannot always return blow for blow ; he frequent!) 
has to pocket an insult. He must be fair in his dealings, or he 
will build up no solid or lasting business. 

Character.— Perhaps the most important qualification for a 
young business man to study is character. Men of character, 
despite apparent contradictions, still rule the world ; and moral 
qualities such as honour, uprightness, and consistency in all 
actions, exalt and dignify every condition of life. A man may 
not possess an extensive education, and his abilities may be 
merely ordinary, yet his reputation for integrity will always give 
him an incalculable influence over others, even in commercial 
life. 

Thoroughness. — The quality of thoroughness is also very 
essential, and all may possess it. Careful attention to detail and 
zeal in one’s particular duties produce this quality. The junior 
clerk who posted a letter without stamping it might have looked 
at it a second time. The typist who submitted a letter to her 
principal for signature might have seen that it was addressed 
to the wrong Arm had she read it through after taking it out 
of the machine. The invoice clerk might have noticed that he 
had not charged for packing had he turned to the specification 
in the order book. The despatch clerk would not have addressed 
the parcel wrongly, nor the packer sent the wrong goods, nor 
the salesman quoted the customer below cost price, if they 
had each trained themselves to be thorough in their work. 

Method.— Another splendid advantage to its possessor. 
The methodical clerk will show it in the manner in which his 
books are kept His handwriting will be neat even though it 
may not be particularly elegant in style; and the entries will be 
uniformly made from the first page to the last, so that when 
his principal turns up an entry he will reflect “How well this 
man does his work ; carefulness and method are written all over 
the page.” The methodical stock-keeper will never be at a loss 
to find an odd line of goods which the unmethodical one would 
have lost sight of, and when asked for it have to pull out best 
part of the stock in order to find it Moreover, the methodical 
man will know at any moment what stock he has on hand, for 
he has thought out a method of keeping himself posted tip in 
the daily additions to, and reductions of, the stock committed 
to his charge. The methodical traveller will not omit to call • 
on'axiistomer ^'in a' certain town because forgot; hi im; '..-not 
will he- visit a certain town to find it is early dosing day* 
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His customers’ list will be methodically arranged and the best 
time to see his buyers noted. The methodical buyer will not 
forget the name of the manufacturer who offered him a 
particular line of goods six months ago. He will have made a 
note of it. Method in business saves time, room, error, worry, 
and provides for emergency. 

P UNCTUALITY. — A stern necessity. The clerk who is 
always punctual can be depended upon during his principal’s 
temporary absence. The man who arrives half an hour late 
with the keys to open the house of business, and finds he has 
kept twenty employees waiting outside, has lost his employer 
ten hours* work. The merchant who pays his accounts 
promptly is more likely to get prompt delivery of his orders 
than the man who always exceeds the terms of payment, for 
the manufacturer knows he can depend upon prompt pay- 
ment, and, being thereby assisted in the fulfilment of his own 
obligations, will strain a point in favour of the customer who 
is punctual in his remittances. Delay in keeping an appoint- 
ment may lose an order or a customer. 

Accuracy.— A business man must observe accurately, and 
be accurate in his statements and transactions. The in- 
accurate clerk will sometimes waste hours of his own time and 
those of his fellow-clerks, thus entailing a loss to his employer, 
through an inaccurate entry in his journal ; and money may 
be lost through an error in rendering an account, or the 
quotation of a wrong price in a contract 

Tact is also most necessary in business. The tactful 
salesman measures his customer, and treats him accordingly. 
Is he brusque ?— then the salesman will not see it. Is he 
proud? — then he makes much of him. Is he to be convinced? 
— then he convinces him. Is he argumentative? — then he is 
allowed to have his own way, whilst being gently persuaded 
into another view of the situation. Does he come in with a 
frown ?— then he is sent away in a pleasant frame of mind. 

Sobriety. — This quality stamps its mark on any man; it 
is seen in the very expression. The man of temperate habits 
invariably wins in the end, his staying power being so great. 
His endurance of strain is the result of training his natural 
energy, whereas the man who has recourse to stimulants, 
artificially excites his powers for a time only. After a while 
his energy- flags, and more stimulant is necessary,’ with the 
result -that the faculties are duller and clouded. The spirits 


'■ib.'. 
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of the temperate man are more normal, and it is just this norma! 
condition that is so necessary for the calm and judicious con- 
sideration of business difficulties which are always occurring 1 . 
The man who abjures strong drink during business hours will 
look a difficulty hard in the face, whilst the drinker will seek to 
forget his trouble by the aid of a favourite stimulant ; and to- 
morrow morning finds the former prepared with a definite 
course of action, whilst the latter discovers that he has finally 
to face his difficulty after a considerable loss of time. There 
are moments of great strain in business, and, as an athlete 
who is about to put himself through some severe trial of his 
powers denies himself intoxicants, it is only reasonable to 
practise the same abstention when under the physical and 
mental strain of business. 

Hard Work.— Not the least necessary of qualities. The 
men who accomplish great things have the genius for hard 
work. Therefore work hard and hold your ground. Take 
advantage of every opportunity. Always be fitting yourself 
o* a better position. Continually overhaul your weapons and 
improve them. Your knowledge of shorthand to-day should 
be unproved upon three months hence. If you have learnt 
Trench, start on German. Spanish can follow 'German'; for 
although you may not see its necessity to-day, to-morrow may 
had you wishing you had studied it, as a vacant post is brought 
to your notice, bin you cannot compete for it, as a knowledge 
of Spanish is required, and a step forward is therefore lost * 




Chapter II. 

Applying for a Situation. 

We will suppose you are in your fourteenth or fifteenth year 
and have just left school. You have already made consider- 
■ able progress m commercial studies, at; some evening classes 
and, as you are bright and intelligent, your parents decide to let 
you have a commercial experience. The great question is 
where to find the opening, and, if you have no influential 
friend who can make a way for you, then you must obtain a post 
on your own merits. Your parents, either from an acquaint- 
ance or through the papers, learn that there is a vacancy in a 
merchant’s office for a junior clerk, with a nominal salary and 
a^jnospect of advancement ; and you decide to apply for the 
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care should be exercised tfma!'” SEi!ENT '" -N0W ’ the 8 Teates? 
than probable that a dorcn “ is . m ° re 

post offered, and simply through tl f >g t0 ° btain the 
your letter you stand L ^ ^ im P 1QsslQli created by 

™ust, th«=fi«^ri r v r ,he , y «“ 

into this letter * a mis~sn<4i- a anting and composition 

The writing should be quite' Tetible “nd” t ?° SSib!e rejection - 
and concisely expressed ^ Writ/ , ’ 1 * matter clearly 

if yo« 

your work in the correct P correctly, and to sit at 

To commence, you write vour • Wr ‘ t 'f g Wlli be straight. 

•!* .op righ4 ! »/,id“ Tie " A S t '!i! h the 

line below this but nn th* ? a . A ^ out tiie space of a 

margin you write the “ greeting"*^ Dear Sir ” d l™" 

SnpafTtS^ ^ 

Should be used. 5 ^3^ ^7 ^ ’’ 
application as below, beeinnine- fuC * f , Tlen start your 
boyood .he comma « dJiJS £%£°,‘ P c'°‘ ‘ h, f 
next and following lines from thJ , g ‘ Commence the 
starting a new IS,? ‘he regular margin. When 

about the space of t£ kttetT^T" 16 ”^ the first 
example is given underneath ' regular margin ‘ A « 

S . q «“„ r ce‘- P '“ ti0 ” St °" ld be » the follomg 

• i. A reference to the advertisement and offer of services 
2. Your age and qualifications. ® S ' 

3* References and testimonials. 

4* Salutation and signature. 

: Co P ies °f testimonials may be enclosed Keen ct,a • • , 
to present in nerson If rAcm' . .1 the originals 

in full : J. Winter mav either h" r Be Ca [f5 Ul t0 sign y° ur name 
On the left ha3 Sde J? * J*™* ^ ° r l ane Winter, 
name and address of* the otto ” 1 tile P age > write the 
application &m t0 whom *» making the 

Form of Application. 

1 i, Dover Street, 

Southwark, S.E. 

Dear Sirs, Ian% 10ik> T 9 ° 3 - 

Replying to your advertisement in to-day's 
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Telegraph for a Junior Clerk, I respectfully beg to offer von 
my services. 

I am 14 years of age, and passed the 7th Standard in 
November last. During the last two years 1 have attended 
the Evening Classes, at which I studied Commercial Subjects 
including Book-keeping and Shorthand, my speed in the latter 
being 120 words, for which I hold a certificate. 

I enclose herewith copies of testimonials from my School- 
master and the Principal of the Institute to which I belong. 

Trusting to receive your favourable reply, 

I am, Dear Sirs, 

Yours respectfully, 

James Winter. 

Messrs. H. Jones & Co., 

33> Hoi born Viaduct, E.C. 

Applications by those who have already held a position 
should be written on similar lines 1 but instead of a reference to 
the school being made, particulars of the post already held, 
and reason for leaving, should be given ; whilst the late firm 
should be mentioned as a reference. Always exercise care in 
punctuating your sentences. 


commercial PAPER 'AND Envelopes. — For Commercial 
Correspondence, the following sizes of paper and envelopes are 
m general use : 1 

J. Letter-paper or Quarto (410), 10 ins. by S ins. Offers of 
goods and replies to customers of more than six to eight lines 
should always be written on paper of this size. Most firms 
select the best quality (frequently hand-made) for this size 
paper, and generally adorn if with a stylish copper-plate or 
lithographed heading, as they consider a good paper and 

heading create a favourable impression upon their customers 
etc. 1 

2. The Memorandum. Generally 8 ins. wide by 5 to 6J ins, 
deep. Short replies to enquiries, acknowledgments, advices, 
etc., are written on paper of this size, Some firms use the ' 
same quality 1 paper as for the larger letter-paper, with a smaller 
heading. Some have the word “Memorandum” placed m the 
top; others not It is a matter of taste. 
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correspondence, etc. Pvs ^ * ' by 82 ms ' Used for 
letter-paper/ motT firms ^s"" 6 Vaned in size and adapted to the 

and sizes USm§r a Mmber ^ shapes, qualities, 

wide The ° rdinaiT bUSinCSS em ’ eI °P e is St ins. long by 3 } ins. 

endoifL e e " s Ve S £ "** by 4 inS " is **«* ** for 
enclosures. 6tterS docum ^^, tenders, and other bulky 

anl^i^SiSsSp 1 ^^ ^ WidC * 

Uu"";„ed for 

4°r.to?rrit toL”?, i," ‘ b *?"" y “««- 

totoi”* ZS7 Tt *.**• ■ *£**£•!*£ 

» dZ^t&lZZS} S“ “ “ 8 “ yo ” le »“ 

Preparing Letters for the Post— tmc 
one of the first duties of a junior clerk -ml '<■ • . $ ^ nera y 

; Si“ to Se Sh bTsin 3 S r ^ST2 t ^5 ab fhe y 

if ‘xzszs %«z. z 

blunders by checking ani a 

B 
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memory you will soon begin to notice at first sight any 
possible slips that may occur. When the letters have been 
written and signed, they are put in what is called the “ post 
basket for copying and eventual despatch. It is as well to 
have a separate basket for letters after they are copied, especially 
when the correspondence is large in volume. 

■ Copying Lexters: I. Written by Pen.— Copies- of all out- 
going letters are taken for reference, and for this purpose 
a letter-book is used, the size mostly being n ins. by 9 ins., with 
leaves of white tissue, or sometimes buff colour, numbered 
from 1 to 1,000. The process of copying is as follows:— 
To copy a letter on leaf No, iox. Open the book at this page. 
On the left you will find the back of leaf No. 100 ; place on 
this an oiled sheet (an amber-coloured sheet specially manu- 
factured for the purpose); bring leaf No. 101 over on to the 
oiled sheet, and damp it with a special damper (made of 
india-rubber covered with soft cloth), being careful not to wet 
the leaf too much, otherwise you will tear the tissue. On 
this damped leaf No, 101 place a sheet of special absorbing 
paper. Then close the book and place it in the copying press ; 
turn the handle until the book has been gripped by the plates 
of the press: count two, and then out with the book sharply. 
Open at page .102, remove; the absorbing paper, and'-, the tissue; 
leaf 101 will be evenly damped all over, whilst the oiled sheet 
is still underneath it to prevent the moisture going through 
to - the . leaves " already bearing > copi es. ' Leave , the leaf 101 '• as it 
is, and place your letter at once, face downwards, on same. 
Put another sheet of oiled paper on this, and then close the 
book, and put in the press as before. Turn the handle of the 
press until the book is gripped; then count four, release the 
book, and open it at page 102 again. Turn over the oiled 
sheet from your left to leaf to2 ; remove the letter by carefully 
separating the bottom of same from the tissue leaf; then hold 
down the tissue with one hand whilst you draw off the letter 
with the other. Bring the tissue leaf over on to the oiled 
sheet, and on the face of the former you will find a copy of 
your letter. 

Copying Letters : If, Letters written by Typewriter.— The 
process of copying typed letters is similar to that of penned 
letters, but instead of damping the tissue sheets by means of a 
brush, moistened linen cloths are used These linen cloths are 
kept, in a flat ' zinc tray, or bath, with a lid to it. The cloths are 



ouredon f , '?rT T C!ent water t0 dam P all of 
nd • ‘. d 15 tben pressed on the top of the 

1J0, -T A tt!e P ract *oe and judgment is 

to avoid wetting the linen cloths too much, but the 

i The - c a ^ orbm S P a P« sheets previously 

■ ™ r a S0 patent baths > wbich keep the 

this autoLahcanJ ^ >**“* reSerV ° ir “ t0 

°S n,etbod of copying with these cloths.— 

On thX I ° Ver a$t Ietter C 0 P ied > as be fore 

issue sheettp T & V f raoistened ci °&s, and turn 
issue-sheet leaf on to the cloth. Then lay the letter 

' 0n the leaf > and th en another oiled sheet on 
tt j , 16 press ’ under a moderate pressure, and keep 
tha ” for . a pen-written letter. A little 
e you to judge how damp 
as they come from the 
r means more ink 
/e your cloths less 
but a letter typed with a well-worn 
require a well-damped cloth, and 
To copy a dozen letters at once, 

* ve processes ; 

_ the letters to leave the oiled 
so that m case the tissue sheets are damp 

1 c ( 0pies have taken copying again 
te to another. 

copying a short letter on the bottom half of a page, the 
already bears a copy of a ietter, do not 
contact with the copy on the top 
copy of the first letter which comes 

mav a ^;„ £ paper 011 whidl the second letter is 

, ay again copy on to this paper, which, of course, is 


to nave the cloths for the letters 
iiucune. A new ribbon on the typewriter 
I tire typing,. and you must therefore hav 
damp, or the ink will run ; 
ribbon on the machine will 
longer time in the press 

Snt I 1 ?”'?, 01 ’ T ped ’ ^ply repeat^ 
but be caieftil when extracting " 

sheets in the book, 
there is no fear of the 
from one sheet of tissn 
When 

top part of which 
allow this letter to come into 
hall, as that part of the 
into contact with tin 
written - ’ 
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Enclosures. — H a^ 

your letter-book, or 1 
appointed for them, ; 
however you have to finish the prepare 
the post. If the envelopes have been 
mould be arranged on your desk in a p; 
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pick cut each envelope as required. You know the size to 
which each letter has to be folded, and you take them one by 
one from the “copied letter basket, and enclose them. It is 
usual for the writer of each letter to acid a foot-note stating 
the number of enclosures, thus “ 2 enclos., ;; or, perhaps, 
‘cheque, regd.,” which latter means cheque to be enclosed, 
and that the letter is to be registered. Care must be taken 
that all enclosures, and the proper enclosures, are placed in the 
envelope, and to be quite certain, the clerk who closes the 
envelope should read through the letter, as the footnote may 
be accidentally omitted, or an error in the number made * 
and a discrepancy of this kind should be referred to the writer 
of the letter. Enclosures are of serious importance, and if 
an invoice intended, say for Austria, is enclosed in a letter 
sent to New York by mistake, weeks may elapse before the 
matter can be put right; and, it may be, no end of incon- 
venience caused. 

The letters being closed, the next thing is to verify the 
addresses, stamp the envelopes, enter the value of stamps used 
m the stamp book, and then post them. 

Checking Addresses.— A s we previously remarked, if you 

do not address the envelopes, it is a good plan aiwavs to 
check the addresses wherever possible. The following hints 
will be useful 

The address consists of the name and fit- ]*» r-s . — 
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Znf ir n '* wMch h is situated. For large provincial towns 
geneially this is unnecessary; but there are exceptions. For 
instance, there is more than one Newcastle, Louth, Sutton, 
ouclbury, Boston, etc. 

Letters to foreign cities should always bear the name of the 
country in the left-hand corner ; and American and Colonial 
letters the name of the State, as towns of the same name are 
to be found in different States. 

Inland letters addressed to any part of London should have 

g!Vei \ If posted from the provinces the 
initials E.C. or W., etc., should follow the word “London,” but 

lf P ° Ste f ‘ n f ondon ’ the district should be written under the 
name of the koad, Street, or Avenue, for instance ; 

Messrs. Crawford & Sons, 

5, Knightrider Street, 

E.C, 

Mr. H. Bentley, 

8, Regent Street, 

W. 

There are eight Postal Districts in London s 

1. E.C.— East Central District. 

2. W.C. — West Central District 

3. S.E.— South-Eastern District. 

4. N. — Northern District. 

5. E. & N.E. East, and North-Eastern District. 

6. N.W.— North-Western District. 

7 - S.W. — South-Western District. 

8. W. — Western District. 

These districts extend about 12 miles round London. 

Letters without the postal district, or with an incorrect postal 
district gwen are liable to delay the departments where the 
Post Office officials sort them. 

Sta mping the Letters.— As you stamp each letter, check 
he weight, and see that stamps of the proper value are affixed 
otherwise double fees will be charged to the receiver for any 
deficiency, and if the letter happens to be going to a customer 
he may be offended. 

When all the letters are stamped and entered up, count the 
value of the stamps on the envelopes, and compare with the 
total of stamps entered in the stamp book. This will keep your 
stamp book m order. * y 
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annt K '^ ThC T™ P ^ be kept in the following 
® t n °f? ar y cash-ruied, rough book, iS in. by 

der k a? h! n v! ““T “ pS purchased 5n the £ column, 

t a f blt C0 Unm - The stamps enter in 

or shillings column thus : 


j | ta ">P s 

I D. James 
j P. Wollauer 
S'. Jones 


4 j To Balance 
H. Winter 


can dg balanced up once a week. The sm*. 
name on each envelope being entered separately, the book forms 
a record of letters posted on a given date. 

Postage stamps should always be affixed on the top right-hand 
corner of the envelope, so that the postal officials can see a a 
glance when passing through their hands with many others that 
t ley are sufficiently stamped. Moreover, the officials can much 
more easily cancel the stamps with their official date stamps 

Indexing the Letter Book.— -T he letters having been 
posted, you now complete your record of them by indexing 
the letter boon, so that when the replies are received, each letter 
maybe easily turned torn this book whenever necessary The 
mdex is alphabetically arranged, and usually takes the follow! m 


■■■ADBRKSSi 


A Allan, Janies 

Aldridge, C M & Son 

E Brooks, C, R. 
Bennett, P. : 

C Cludmers, R. 

T> Dunlop, kS pence Si Co. 


Glasgow 
Alan Chester 

Reading- 

Gloster 

Chiswick 
Tong Lane, S.E. 

Sevcnoaks 


Dawes & Wiston 


rut your best and neatest writing in these indexes, as your 
npxoyer vul pronablv form his opinion of v. ■ . 

ouiei books from the care shown by you in it l .. ■ h ; 1< ; er 
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out this particular letter w< 
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Allan’s first letter is on page 

to the page 5 again, and, wi 

slanting line at the top lefi 

clear of the letter itself, and 

figures under the line, 

letter itself. When ; 

is on page 19, you notice that the 

and you then refer to page 

had previously made. 

Then turn to 

figure 5, with 

for the number of the 

then, that 


do ok. r or some reason you 
imongst these 40, dealing with a 
[uoted for a particular article, or 
re not sure whether this was a 
lonths previously. To be com* 
•’ eacJl number whilst searching 
be tedious, so a system of cross 
r the system is arranged Mr. 
After indexing it, you turn back 
blue pencil draw a horizontal or 
id corner of the letter, keeping 
leaving room for a row of three 
which row shall likewise be clear of the 
you index the next letter to Mr. Allan, which 

previous letter was on page 5, 

5 > and, underneath the line which you 
you write the figures 19 thus or m, 
page 19, and, at the top of this letter write the 
a line underneath, thus :-5, or 5. leaving room 
-- next letter that may be written. It follows 
jp „ on page 5 the cross reference will be T 9 ; on page 19, 

■f°i * ° n I2 ° ? 201 ’ P a ^ e 201 9 122 1 and you will observe that 
1. letter 201 is turned up, and found not to be the 
without referring to the index, the 
seen to be on 

Do not write these blue pencil 

letter, as it looks untidy, but write them 1™ 
a little away from the letters, and above all 

plainly. 

Duplicating. 
be obtained i ’ 
supplied by stationers, bein: 
and the form which r J ■ 

If more than three copies are desired. 

hundreds, of. which 


one desired, 
previous letter is immediately 
page 120, by means of the cross reference. 

‘I cross references on the actual 
1 neatly and regularly, 
-I write the figures 

-Copies of letters, orders, telegrams, etc., can 
in duplicate and triplicate by means of carbon sheets 

. - ' ’ 'S put between the form written on 
is to receive the copy. 

as with circulars, etc, 
■are sometimes required,, .special dupHc&inr 
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processes are necessary. There are a number of patent duph- 
, ; , eating apparatuses, but the two processes in general use are the 

Gelatine n and the “ Stencil.” 

.Gelatine Process.— T his process is useful for certain kinds 
of notices, circulars, lists, etc., as it is simple and inexpensive 
Exact copies of pen-written letters can be obtained in this way] 
I he Gelatine is sold by stationers in tins. It should be liquified 
by placing m a receptacle containing boiling water, and then 
poured into a tray made for the purpose. When the gelatine 
has stood for some few hours in this tray it solidifies again, and 
is then ready for use. The letter to be copied is written on any 
paper, but with a specially-prepared ink. Let the ink dry 
naturally, and then lay the letter face downwards on the 
gelatine for a short time. Upon removing the letter, a negative 
copy will be found transferred to the gelatine. Copies can be 
obtained by placing similar sheets of paper on the gelatine, and 
gently pressing the entire surface regularly with the palm of the 
hand. . g: 

. T P determine the exact position in which to lay the copies on 
the gelatine, put a strip of paper on each side of the original 
letter as it lies on the gelatine. Always wash the ink off with 
warm water after the requisite number of copies have been 
taken, otherwise your gelatine will have to be remelted, as the 
mk sinks right through it if allowed to remain. 

Stencil or Mimeograph Process.— C opies from stencils 

can undoubtedly be obtained with greater certainty and in 
larger numbers than by the gelatine process ; and stencils are 
mostly used where many circulars, etc., are continually de- 
spatched. There is also more style in a copy taken from a 
stencil, and a careful copy from a typewritten stencil can 
scarcely be distinguished from printing. 

Hand-written Stencils are made by writing with what is 
called a style, an instrument in the form of a pen, but instead 
of a mb at the point it has a small wheel which pricks very 
minute ho.es into the stencil paper, allowing ink to pass through 
and thus showing a continuous printed line. Another mod < d is 
to use a plain steel style upon the stencil paper, which is placed 
over a finely-cut steel plate. 1 

th f s , te . ncil _ has been written, it is attached to a printing- 
frame, and plain sheets placed under this frame separately. A 
rcuei « passer, lightly over the stencii-sheet each time the plain 
sneet is put underneath, and the copies thus produced. 
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Typewritten Copies are obtained as follows: If using a 
machine with a printing- ribbon, detach this ribbon, and clean 
the type carefully with a brush. Then take a sheet of Japanese 
paper and lay it out on some flat surface. On that place the 
stencil (wax sheet). Again on that place a silk sheet, and on 
that the backing-sheet Then fold on three sides the first three 
close against the latter. Place these in the typewriter with the 
sheet of Japanese paper outside, so that the type strikes against 
it when writing. The Japanese paper prevents the wax get- 
ting into the type ; the silk-sheet receives the particles of 
wax cut out by the type, and the backing-sheet prevents 
creasing. Strike the keys of the typewriter in the ordinary 
way, not hard. 

When the stencil has been cut, take out the sheets from the 
typewriter, and lay aside all except the wax stencil. ’ A very thin 
coat of a specially-prepared varnish should then be carefully 
brushed round the face of the stencil, filling up any minute 
holes which would cause spots in printing, but take care to 
avoid touching the stencilled part. The varnish will dry quickly, 
and then take the sheet of Japanese paper, and spread it over 
the stencil again. If many copies are to be taken, use two 
Japanese sheets, as it protects the stencil and produces finer 
work. Now place the stencil in the printing-frame face down- 
wards, and get your roller ready. 

The ink is generally supplied in tubes, and is in the form of a 
paste. A small quantity of ink should he squeezed out on to 
a slate provided with the machine, and rolled out from bottom 
to top, and from right to left of the slate. The roller will then 
take an even quantity of ink all over. Then roll the ink on to 
the Japanese paper covering the stencil, and the ink will gradually 
work through and produce a copy on the piece of clean blotting- 
paper which you will have previously placed underneath the 
printing-frame. The impression will probably be thick on the 
blotting-paper, but after rolling once or twice it will become 
clear and even, and you can then place your plain paper under- 
neath the frame, and roll off as many copies as you require. 

Remark the exact position in which the stencil prints on the 
blotting-paper, and you will know where to place your sheets of 
plain paper in order to get straight copies. SI p the copies 
into a tissue-paper book as they come from the printing-frame, 
and,, when, complete,; put the book m ihe : xp^^ 
time. 



Inland.-AH places in England, Scotland, Ireland. Isle r 

ulZ’r r °!' kaey ’. Shetlancl, Sciily, and Channel Islands, com 
imdei tins denomination. 

L ETrER S .-Not exceeding 4 oz., rd 5 for every additional a oz 

? d ffl U . npa , ,d letters are &&ged double postage on d, -liven- •' i 
insufficiently paid, twice tire amount of such deficiency Tha 
is no _ limit : to weight, but no letter may exceed 2 ft. inkn-th 01 

office. The above rates apply to letters whether opened 01 
closed, and a letter left unfastened with only a halfpenny star-n 

. W : “ e to ***** iifl 

cbiw S?'? 2 W i BCM>W b ozs.j 

cliar 6 td as a letter. Size limit same as letters. Book mrl-et* 

are subject to examination in the post, and musfeitC be 

; an easily-removed'' cover, 

event must not be fastened 

Tlie fbllq»wiii||' ^iiiay . be -isen t 

Market .Reports,'. 

.■ 'Orders for Goods, 

: Pain tings. 

Photographs. 

Plans.' 

. Policies of Assurance, . ■. : 

^Powers. of Attorney. 

Prices Current, 

• printed Proofs {with corrections and' 

; instructions }„ 
i; ^ ro PpSalSiQf^ 

Receipts, 

■■ d,.: A 

Statements of Account, 

Voting' Papers, A-' 

Way Bills. 


enclosed i: 
or without 
■sc as to prevent easy examination, 
at book-packet rate : — 

Advices and Acknowledgments 
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a. That the only written matter in such documents are dates* 
names-, and addresses of the parties ; particulars and prices of 
any goods, particulars of any sums of money to which such 
documents relate, and the mode of consignment of any such 
goods or money. . 

2. That any matter other than the above which may he in 
the nature of a letter, shall be entirely in print, and shall relate 
exclusively to the subject matter of such documents, or the 
terms on which business is transacted by the person or firm 
from whom the document is sent. 

3. No footnotes, or other communications in writing are 
allowed. 

Circulars—/.*., printed notices and printed letters— are 
earned at book-packet rate, provided nothing appears in writing 
except the following; Corrections of errors in the print, date 
of despatch, name, address, and description of sender and 
addressee; the place, date, and hour when the circular is a 
notice of meeting or appointment, and in the case of a notice 
m meeting, the objects of such meeting. Circulars written' by 
typewriter or produced by the mimeograph process must 
be lianded hi in bundles of at least twenty, and special 
attention must be called to the fact that they are precisely 
identical in all respects. 

Newspapers.— Registered newspapers are charged M. each, 
whether singly or tied up with others in a packet Packets of 
newspapers, however, exceeding 2 ozs. and not exceeding 5 lb., 
can be sent at book-packet rate, and if the papers are light 
in weight this will come cheaper than paying |d. for each ; but 
if they are heavy you have the alternative of paying kl. for 
each. Thus two papers weighing 8 ozs. can be sent for id.— 
viz., : |d. each, whilst four papers weighing 4 ozs. can be also 
sent for id. at the rate of |d. for 2 ozs. The size limits are the 
same as for letters. 

Postcards.— Official postcards with impressed M stamp are 
id. each ; or, thin, $|d. for ten ; thick, fid. for ten. Private post- 
cards, minimum size $£ x 2J ins., and maximum, near as 
possible to official size, can be posted with a halfpenny stamp 

printed or written on the address side if used for transmission 
abroad. (See page 421 Post Office Guide.) 


H 
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Rates of Postage (Colonial). 

P. er . half 0U51ce » and Jd - each additional 

aii ounce. Size limits same as for i: 

The imperial penny postage applies 
Colonies and Protectorates ;~— 

f den - Falkland Islands. 

Ascension, Fiji. 

Australia. Gambia. 

Bahamas. Gibraltar. 

Barbadoes. Gold Coast. 

Bermudas. Hong Kong; 

British Central Africa India. 

Protectorate. Jamaica. 

British East Africa Johore. 

Protectorate. Labuan. 

British Guiana, Lagos. 

British Honduras, Leeward Island. 

British N orth Borneo. Malay States. 

Canada. Malta. 

Cape Colony. Mauritius. 

Ceylon. Natal 


New Zealand. 

Nigeria (Northern and 
. Southern). 

Orange River Colony. 
St. Helena. 

Sarawak. 

Seychelles. 

Sierra Leone, 

Straits Settlements, 
Tobago. 

Transvaal. 

Trinidad. 

Turk’s Islands. 
Uganda. 

Windward Islands. 
Zanzibar. 


25 , 
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covers open at ends for easy examination, or in proper sample 
envelopes, or in boxes or linen bags — so that they can be easily 
opened. Name and address of sender should appear on the 
outside, with the words “ per sample post. 5 ’ Nothing else be- 
yond the address. , 1 ■ 

Posting Letters. 

The golden advice given by no less an authority than the 
Postmaster-General himself is, “ Post Early.” Recently he 
caused a circular to be sent to London firms, asking that letters 
for the 6.0 p.m. collection should not be left until nearly six 
o’clock before being posted. The 6.0 p.m. collection is, gener- 
ally speaking, the last post for provincial and foreign mails, and 
the enormous bulk of letters to be sorted puts the postal staff 
to a severe strain if all firms post tlieir letters at the last moment 
The Postmaster-General’s warning was, that unless firms 
assisted him by early posting, so as to avoid a rush, he would 
have no alternative but to make the latest time for posting 
half-an-hour or so earlier. 

The evident moral in this is that if you can post your six 
o’clock letters by 5.45 p.m., or earlier, they will run less risk 
of delay, as they will be sorted in the earlier batches. 

Letters for delivery in London should be posted at all times 
during the day, and not left until the six p.m. post. 

In these days, when business men can talk to each other 
through the telephone from London to Manchester or Birming- 
ham, they are inclined to find a day only a longtime to have 
to wait for replies to their letters through the post, and the post 
clerk who misses the post through perhaps leaving everything 
till the eleventh hour may cause the customer to whom the 
letter is written serious inconvenience. The prompt and 
energetic manufacturer or merchant never allows a letter to 
remain for even a day unanswered if he can possibly avoid it, 
and the customer, counting upon this promptitude, may have 
engaged himself to give his client a definite reply first thing 
the next morning, but upon opening his morning batch of 
letters finds to his dismay that his expected letter is missing, 
and that he has to frame an apology to his customer or tele- 
graph- to the delinquent firm. Woe unto the post clerk if it is 
his fault ; for the customer’s telegram, “No reply to my letter 1 
Wire ! ” means the just wrath of his employer, and a caution 
that “it must never occur again.” A foreign mail lost is even 


a 6 
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more serious. Therefore, as you val. 
reliability, “Post Early ! ” 

Times of Ifosim 

Inland.— T he times of posting are 
districts and for various mails that we 
to the Post Office Guide for this informs 
tMi-ue is published quarterly, price 6 d., 
any 1 ost Office in the United Kingdom. 
. Continental Mails.- 6 .o p.m. is tl 
ing^m the city at branch offices ; with h 

, F,0 - s 7 ' r 5> 2d - fee » 7-3° P-m., 3 d. fee. 
boxes are provided at the various raihva 


Mails for 

■unvs, dally, and 'received' for 
t)pv-er} 'three times daily, an 


hELGiu.M are despatched four 
France are despatched (via 
times daily. 

Finance are despatched (via Newh 
Holland arc despatched (via 
received twice daily. 

Holland are despatched (via 
received twice daily. 

Holland are despatched {via 
twice daily, 

, are : r 

three times daily. 

Germany are 
daily. 

Austria-Hungary 

times daily, 
arevdcspai J ' ’* .. 1 _ 

Russia are despatched (v 
Russia r- ’ 

Norway 
daily. 


t received daily. , : 

Flushing) morn. and even, daily, and 

Belgium) morn, and even, daily, and 

Harwich) evening daily, and received 

despatched (via Belgium) three times daily, ami received 

•VWc.l (via Holland) twice daily, and received twice 

618 deSp:Wchcd four da«y. and received four 
atoWd tee times daily, a, id received i ! . • times dailv. 

I I 
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Portugal are despatched (via Southampton, Liverpool, and by French 
Packet), and received special dates. 

Denmark are despatched (via Holland) mom. and even, daily, and 
received twice daily.. 

Denmark are despatched {via Belgium) daily, and received daily. 
Switzerland are despatched three times daily, and received three times 
daily. 

Greece are despatched {via Italy} morn. Sun., Mon., and Tlmrs., even. 

Fit, and received Mon. , Wed., and Sun. 

Greece are despatched {via Marseilles) special dates, and received special 
dates. 

Constantinople are despatched twice daily, and received twice daily. 
America.— Mails for the United States and Canada should be posted 
before 2 o'clock on Wednesday and Saturday, and up to 8.0 p.m. on 
Friday, at branch offices in the city ; G.P.O., 2.30 p.m., and anytime 
Friday evening. Mails arrive Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 
South American States. —Special published dates. 

Egypt. — Post Friday before 6.0 p.m. ; received Mondays. 

Egypt (by Austrian Packet) every Tuesday ; received Thursdays. 

Egypt (by Italian Packet) every Monday ; received Wednesdays, 

Egypt {via Marseilles) every Wednesday. 

Egypt (via Constantinople) morn. Sunday, 

India.— Post Friday before 6.0 p.m. Received Monday. 

Australia (via Brindisi, via Naples, via Vancouver, via San Francisco, 
French Packet, and German Packet) special published dates; weekly, 
every Friday before 6 o'clock. 

Cate.— Afternoon every Saturday, Post morning. Received every 
Monday. 

China and Japan (via Vancouver, Brindisi, San Francisco— specially 
addressed— and by French and German Packets) special published 
dates. 

Registration. — In all cases where the contents of a letter 
are valuable, or legal proof of delivery of such letter may 
at any time be necessary, it is advisable to register such letter. 
The ordinary registration fee is 2d. both for Inland and Foreign 
letters. , 

Inland, — The Postmaster -General, although not legally 
liable, will give compensation up to £$, for loss or damage 
of an Inland Registered Letter, or Postal Packet, which bears 
stamps to cover the postage, the word “ Registered,” and which 
is handed in at any Post Office for due registration. The fee, 
2d., must be prepaid, and the following form of receipt will be 
given by the clerk : — 

u Subject to the above conditions, and certain others, such 
as special envelopes for Bank-notes, money-orders, postal 
orders, and a maximum compensation of £2 in the case of 



OI uie letter-box. For instance : to catch the 6.0 p.m. post 
register before 5.30 p.m., and do not leave it till the: last 
moment, as there is invariably a rush at the counter of a 
City Branch Office. 

Foreign. — For registration to places abroad and in coun- 
tries included in the Postal Union, the fee is 2d. 

Acknowledgment of Delivery. — T he sender may obtain 
an acknowledgment of delivery on payment of an additional 
2 ~> vlz -> the cost of postage of such acknowledgment from 
the place of receipt. Special forms have to be filled up, and 
are obtainable at the Post Office. 

Compensation. — There is no compensation given on regis- 
tered letters for abroad, the only advantage being that tliev 
can be traced, but upon payment of an insurance fee in addition 
to registration, compensation to a limit of £120 can be ob- 
tained. 

Insured Letters must be sealed with fine wax, and envelopes 
with black or coloured borders may not be used ; the seals 
must be distinct impressions of a private device, which cannot 
be readily imitated, and if string is used, the ends must be 
sealed. 1 he value must be written in words and figures at the 
top of address, thus Insured for fourteen Hounds (Sr a\ » 
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is more tJian 3 miles, and no public conveyance is available, 
the cost of a special conveyance must be paid, besides the 
Express fee. 

Service No. 2: — For this, a letter may be posted in any 
letter box, and, upon reaching the office at. the other end, it will 
be delivered by express messenger as per No. 1 Service. The 
ordinary postage, as well as the Express fee, must be paid for 
this service. 

Service No. 3 .‘— Arrangements may be made with any local 
Postmaster to secure the immediate delivery of correspondence 
by special messenger on its arrival at the local Post Office. 
Fee 3d. per mile for one packet of 10 tied together, and an extra 
id. for each additional packet of 10 or less. A form of appli- 
cation must be obtained from the Post Office, and addressed 
to the Postmaster, from which the letters are to be delivered, 
and stamps covering the Express fee on one packet affixed to 
the application. Additional fees are paid to the special messen- 
ger on delivery. 

Stamps to cover all fees for either of the three services must 
be affixed to the letter, packet, or parcel, and the words, 
u Express Delivery” boldly and legibly written by the sender 
above the address in the top left-hand corner. 

From the above it will be seen that a letter will be delivered 
within a mile from most London Post Offices by Express for 
3d., or forwarded by post from one London district to another, 
and then delivered by special messenger for 4 d,, and, within a 
mile of most provincial town offices, for the same fee. 

Letters per Rail. — Nearly all the Railway Companies will 
accept and convey by first available train or steamship single 
Inland Post Letters, not exceeding 4 ozs., either to be called for 
at the Station of address, or transferred there to the nearest 
Post Office letter box for delivery by the Postal Authorities. 

The Letters must be handed in at the Parcel Booking Office, 
or Passenger Booking Office, and they may be addressed as 
follows:— Henry Dickinson, Esq., 

Parcel Office, 

...... Station 

(To be called for) ; 

or, Henry Dickinson, Esq., 

Full Postal f , 

address t ... 

To ... . . .....i, ... .......... Station* 

(To be posted on arrival). 


J6 
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Letters not plainly addressed « To be called for » will be 
posted on arrival, and any letter not called for at the Station 
within seven days will be handed over to the Postal authorities. 

Letters per railway must be stamped with the postage fee in 
the ordinary way, and a fee of eel paid to the railway sffidal 
who accepts the letter for transmission.'. The' total 'charge, 
therefore, is 3d. * 5 

Letters per rail can be despatched by (( express delivery” 
messenger to the railway station upon prepayment of the 
express fee in stamps affixed to a special form. 



Chapter V. 


Remittances, 

Remittances can be made by stamps, postal orders, Post 
Office money orders, cheques, drafts, bills of exchange, pro- 
missory notes, bank notes, and coin. 

, u Stamps.— S mall amounts, up to is. generally, and some- 
times two or three shillings, are remitted in postage stamps. 

Small foreign amounts for such things as books, etc., up to 
the value of, say, two marks (to Germany) or two francs (to 
France), can also be remitted in stamps ; but such stamps 
should be those issued by the German or French authorities, 
and these can be obtained from most money-changers in Lon- 
don for a trifling commission. 

2. Postal Orders. — For transmitting amounts of 6d. and 
upwards to inland correspondents, these are very convenient, 
and are generally used. Poundage is charged on postal orders' 
and the following are the amounts for which such orders are 
issued, with the poundage payable in each instance : 


Amount of Order, 

Poundage. 

6cl, 1/-, r/6 ... 

' /id each. '' 

2/-. 2/6, 3/-, 3/6, M 4/6, 5/-, 5/6, 6/-, 6/6, 7 /; 
7/6, 8/-, 8/6, 9/-, 9/6, to.'-, 10/6 

i.l „ 

Il/-j 11,6, 12/ '12/6,. 1 3/-, 1 3/6, 1 4/-, 1 4/6, 

: 15/*) 15.6, 16 166, 17.'-, 17/6, 18/-, 

1S/6, 19/-, 20/-, 21/- 

m „ 


:^ v , 'StampS'.iip to ; fivepence may be affixed to. the Tice 'of these:' 
orders, to make up odd amounts. Tims, for a romiu me - 
4&.-H4 an order for 4 s, 64 with $4 to stamps affixed can be 
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offid 1 Tn 1 t r U TT e pa , id x° n presentation at a »y money ordei 
office m the United Kingdom, the British Post Office in 
Constantinople, Malta, and Gibraltar. 

If not presented within three months from the last day of the 
month of ‘ssne, postal orders will only be paid upon stamps of 
the value of the original poundage being affixed on the back 
of such orders. Perforated stamps are not accepted. 

■ ,! e , na ™j , of * e P a y ee (person to whom the amount is to be 
paid) should be filled in before being sent. It is advisable to 
.ake particulars of the number, date of issue, and name of office 
issuing such order, as, if lost in the post, there is a chance of 
stopping payment, or of tracing the order. 

If the order is sent to a person or firm with a banking account 
it is advisable to cross same = & Co, in the same manner 
as a cheque is crossed, and payment will then only be made 
h rough a banker, which is an additional means of tracing the 
order. However, the Postal authorities are not liable if the 
amount is paid to the wrong person under any circumstances. 

Postal Orders crossed with the name of a Bank will only 
be paid through that Bank. The name of the payee must be 
inserted in the body of the order. 

Money Orders (Inland).— Money orders are obtainable 

at all 1 ost Offices where Savings Bank business is transacted, 
for sums not exceeding £10, and although the commission 
charged for them is more than for postal orders, yet they offer 
greater security in sending amounts of several pounds, as the 
name of the remitter must be given by the payee to the official 
at the Post Office where payable before payment is made, which 
is another guard against payment being made to the wrong 
person. 

1 he commission on ordinary inland money orders is :■ — 

For sums not exceeding £i, 2d. 

For sums above £1, but not exceeding 3d. 

£ or sums above £3, but not exceeding ^ro, 4 d. 

Twopence is the minimum charge, and orders are not issued 
for fractional parts of a penny. 

Applications for money orders have to be made on a 
special form supplied gratuitously at all money order offices, 
and these forms are filled up as follows 

1. Amount of order in the spaces marked. s. d. . . 

2. Name of money order office where payable. 

3 * Christian name, or initial, and surname of payee (receiver). 
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If Christian name is not known by remitter, then the order 
will be issued at remitter’s own risk. If remitted to a firm 
the proper designation or style of such firm to be given. 

4. Christian name or initial, and surname of remitter. 

5. Address of remitter. „ 

6. If payment is to be deferred (not exceeding ten days) state 
number of days. 

In exchange for this duly filled- up form, and cash for the 
amount and commission, the clerk will hand you the order, 
which bears no name of sender or receiver, and this yen post 
to your correspondent. An advice will be sent by the issuing 
office where payable to pay the amount upon proper identifi- 
cation; your correspondent will present the order, give 
your correct Christian name, or initial and surname, and sign 
his own name in full, and if it agrees with the letter of advice, 
the postmaster will pay the amount. 

Further Precautions.— Should your letter enclosing the 
order be stolen, and instead of signing your name in full at 
the bottom of the letter you have only signed initials, then a : 
thief could not obtain payment unless he had some means of 
learning your full names, which is improbable. Therefore, 
provided your correspondent knows your names, sign initials 
only when remitting the order, 

2. You could also either remit the order in a separate letter, 
register your letter, or defer payment for a clay or two. 

3. If remitting to a firm, then you can cross the order like 
a cheque, eZZZ. &. Co., and it will then only be paid through a 
bank. 

Telegraph Money Orders (Inland).— Suras tip to fw 
can be remitted by telegraph to correspondents in the United 
Kingdom, payable at any telegraph and money order office 
except on Sundays. 

The commission for such orders is a minimum of 4ci for 
sums not exceeding £3, and 6d. for above ^3 and under 

In addition to this commission, the ordinary inland rate is 
charged for the official telegram authorizing payment. Porter- 
age is charged if the order Is to be delivered at the address of 
the payee. All fees must be prepaid. These orders may also 
be crossed through a bank. 

hhMoNEY 1 , Orders (Foreign '•and Colonial).— Sfpney/'fcan, 
be remitted to nearly every part of the British Empire and to 
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most foreign countries by this means; A form of application is 
filled up on similar lines to the inland form. 

Generally speaking, a certificate of issue only is given to the 
remitter as a receipt for the amount paid by him, and an order 
in the currency of the country of payment will be sent to the 
payee by the chief office of that country. 

Example : Suppose you wish to remit 102 marks to Hamburg. 
The Postal Guide, page 483, gives the English equivalent, viz., 
£ 5 , and you therefore pay this amount with commission, and 
your correspondent will receive payment of 102 marks in due 
course. All you have to do is to advise him that you have sent 
it ■ ' ' - . 

The rates of commission are : — 

For sums not exceeding £ 2 > 6d. 

» » » ^6, is. od. 

» » » ^10, is. 6d. 

Telegraph Money Orders (Foreign).— These can be 
sent to Austria, Belgium, Germany, Holland, Hungary, Luxem- 
burg, Norway, Roumania, and Switzerland. 

A supplementary fee of 2d. is charged for each order, and, 
generally speaking, the same rules as for inland orders are 
applicable, but special enquiries should be made, as some 
places do not possess a qualified Post Office, etc., etc. 

Cheques. — A cheque drawn on a bank is the most general 
means of paying accounts. Practically all firms have a banking 
account, and a cheque is merely an order to pay a given sum 
from the amount deposited with a banker. The firm receiving 
a cheque pay it into their own banking account, and in due 
course it is credited to their account by the bank. 

Cheques remitted by post are generally crossed by drawing 
two transverse lines across the face, and the words Co.” 
written between these two lines. A cheque so crossed must 
be paid into a banking account, which enables the drawer to 
trace through whose hands it has passed. A further safeguard 
is to write C£ not negociable ” across a cheque, as nobody will 
accept such a cheque from a stranger. 

“Account payee” written across a cheque is another means 
to prevent fraud, as such a cheque will only be credited by the 
bank on which it is drawn to the bankers of the payee, and the 
latter will only credit the account of their client the payee. 

F or further information see chapter on “ Banking.” 

Drafts.-— T hese are generally used to pay foreign accounts. 
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iVewm suppose you wish to pay a firm in Hamburg 1,500 
maiks. \ oil do not send them a cheque on an English bank, 
but go to a banker and buy one of these drafts. The banker 
sells you the draft at a certain rate of exchange, which rate is 

S™ g r? ed , by the market P rices of for the day. 

buppose the banker quotes you 20.45 (which means 20 marks 
45 l enmgs, or 20 ffo marks) for the £ sterling. The 1,500 
matks are calculated at this rate, and, if you are known to 

k6r ’ y0U kand h!m y° ur che£ l lle f or *6 English equiv- 
a ent of 1,500 marks at 20.45 to the £, and he hands you a draft 
on a Hamburg banker. This draft is a written order, in cheque 
form, to pay 1,500 marks to the firm whose name you five. 

you, have to do is to remit this draft by registered post to 
your correspondent, who endorses it as the “payee,” and pays 
it mto his own banking account. His bankers in due course 

creTtV 1 ^ thC bank UP ° n which i£ is cIrawn ’ and he receives 
edit for the 1,500 marks. Always register such drafts. By 

watching the fluctuations of the money market money can be 

ifclr n ? ak,n f . these f01 ' ei “ n omittances, as the rates vary, 
.* steil,n f being worth, perhaps, 20.45 one day, and the 
next 20.42 only ; whilst it may go higher. 

Blits of Exchange.— T hese are also bought from bankers 
m the same manner as drafts. They are generally issued in 
c upheate, and should die first of exchange be lost in the mail 
you can send the second of exchange, taking care that the 

presented! 16 Y ^ t0 pay tllC first of exclla «ge if 

As this chapter deals with remittances only, further particu- 
ai s regarding bills of exchange will be found under “ Banking.” 
Promissory Notes.— T hese are written promises to pay^a 

“ onTemS.” 1 “* * 1>erS ° n ° r finn at a cemin named date, or 

Bank of England Notes are a form of promissory note 

thi^-Tm"* ? ank ° f Eng!and not es it is advisable to cut 
\ antl P° st half at a time, the sect nd r If bein» 

,S“ d ? ter “ acknowledgment of the first lu If has • een 
t Always take the numbeis of such notes, so that if 

lost you can stop them at the Bank of England. 

I>o reign Notes can be obtained at "any money-changers 
at a leasonaoie rate of exchange. * ° 

COIN.— Coins may be sent through the post, but they must 
be enclosed m a registered letter envelope provided by u« 
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Post Office, and duly registered. The coins must be packed so 

^!L7 Ve , ab ° Ut - aS IktlC as P° ssible - Tb e compensation 
allowed for lost corns sent through the post is limited to 

whatever amount may be contained in any such registered 


Chapter VI. 

Forwarding Goods: inland and Foreign. 

Inland.— T here are five modes of forwarding goods in 
genet ai use by traders, viz., own van or messenger, parcel post, 
parcel delivery company, railway, and canal. 

1. By own Van or Messenger. — Most firms having a 
latge local trade employ a number of vans for the delivery 
of parcels, etc., to their clients. Some contract with a cartage 
contractor to supply vans, or engage vans by the hour at a 
special rate when occasion requires. Parcels are also delivered 
locally by messenger,, i.e., carried by hand or delivered per 
ti uck, trolley, etc. 1 his is called the town delivery, and for this 
a parcel delivery book is used, and generally consists of delivery 
notes and counterfoils. — 

fhe delivery note is handed in with the package by the 
messenger, and the person receiving the goods signs the counter- 
foil retained m the book. Care should be exercised by the 
recewer of any package that such package is in good condition, 
and coi responds with the particulars given on both the 'delivery 
note and counterfoil ; as, if the latter is signed without such 
checking, the messenger will be in possession of what is 
termed a clean signature," and in case of dispute the firm 
delivering the goods can produce such signature as a legal proof 
that the goods were delivered as signed for. If the contents 
of any package cannot be checked on receipt, or there is any 
doubt as to breakages, it is always advisable to add a pro- 
tective note on the counterfoil or receipt given— such as “un- 
examined" “not counted,” “■ case broken,” “contents rattle” 
wet, etc., etc. Any such irregularity should also be pointed 
out to the messenger at the time, the contents examined as soon 
as POSimre, and a letter written to the firm delivering the 
goods, pointing out the discrepancy or irregularity. 

3. Parcel Post, -For small parcels the parcel post service 
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rzzitzz; z d the »* ° f — 

Rates op Inland Parcel Post* 

Not exceeding i lb. in weight, 3 d, 

Exceeding 1 lb. f but not exceeding 2 lbs,, 46. 

2lbs * 1 ” » 3 > % 5d. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


4 

./s/ 

Sri 

8 

9 


6d. 

7d. 

8 d. 

9d. 

iod. 
1 id. 


9 ” *» o 11 ,, i2d. 

Dimensions : Greatest length, 
parcel Tft’iiniT eng “ girth (combined )> 6 ft Thus a 

part f ^6ft. in aT 2 * 6 ^ r0Und its ****** 

All charges must be prepaid by stamps affixed to the parrel 

par “'- or “ ““ '* w 

Addressing.-^ is advisable to address on the outer 
wrapper, as a “tie on” label may be torn off. Also enclose 
a duphcate address in the parcel, in case the address on 
Irl'^d 13 , d f! royed > 0r becomes unreadable during transit 

and h tt P eft " hand corner write ‘be words, “Per parcel post » 
and the name and address of sender, written small H L 

1S °adris5;; ha r n d 20 rne tl ° r Stm T d With “ India ™^ stamp 
a . lsaj t e » in case th e parcel cannot be delivered through 

to TZfnT*’ ° r T hcr ine « uIarit y- Paresis may be addressed 

one cleal cbiv^rc if all ° Wed t0 remain over 

fzxxz -'tr*SL N: 

Safcuidf 10 " 3 ” ClangCr0US and proIlibited "tides, see 

a PoToJZ !“* Sen ', iCe mUSt be presented at *e counter of 
st Office, but rural postmen can accept such parcels if dulv 

prepaid and otherwise in accordance with the regulations * 

OmT l T TE T PosTllfG can be obtained from the Post 
S“th“d4 f lled “ P by ° le Sender and handed with 
order " W “° Wld Si “ n and reu ™ the certificate if in 

Registration. Parcels per this post can be registered. 
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Fee: 2d for compensation of 3d for ^10; and id. for 
every ^10 beyond, up to ,£120, 

Foreign and Colonial Parcels are subject to- regula- 
tions similar to those applying to inland parcels ; and for the 
various dimensions and rates see Postal Guide. 

Insurance fee for foreign and colonial parcels is $d. for the 
first £ 12 , and c|d. for every additional £ 12 , up to a limit of 
^120. If containing gold or silver articles, or coins, parcels 
must be insured, and the limit of compensation in some 
countries is as low as ^20. 

Customs Declaration. — Customs declaration and des- 
patch note must be filled in by sender, and handed in with 
parcel The particulars must be exact \ otherwise the Customs 
authorities abroad may seize the parcel and confiscate its 
contents. 

3. Parcel Delivery Companies,— There are a number 
of companies engaged in the delivery of parcels in London and 
the suburbs, and all large towns possess their local carriers. 
These companies not only deliver parcels locally and in the 
suburban districts, but they also accept parcels for delivery 
to any part of the kingdom, and, in fact, throughout the globe, 
as they have contracts with the various railway companies and 
steamship companies. 

The principal companies in London are the Globe Parcel 
Express, Sutton & Co., Carter, Paterson & Co., Pickford & Co. ; 
and for small parcels to the provinces their rates are generally 
cheaper than the railway companies’, as they collect the parcels 
and despatch them in skips or baskets ; and, owing to the 
special terms they obtain from the railway companies by reason 
of the large number of consignments they forward in this 
manner, they are enabled to quote cheap rates. 

The London and suburban district of these carriers comprises 
a very extensive area, such places as Finchley, Brentford, Sidcup, 
Kingston, Sutton, etc., being included in the list As Sutton is 
I2-| miles from London Bridge, it will be seen that the charge 
of 4d. for a small parcel delivered I2§ miles away is cheap, 
and, in fact, cheaper than the railway company do it 

These carriers also quote very low rates for small parcels to 
the large towns in the United Kingdom. 

All these parcel delivery companies quote special rates 
according- to special arrangement, and contract to carry both 
:ferg:e : and small packages at advantageous rates.; v T|ie^;al$b 



collect and deliver according to special arrangements. 

LTfn ? V th Cta Grms have Rnnual contracts with these carriers, 

d ier lL em Veiy convenient - For instance : a provincial 
dutpet obtains a quotation from Sutton & Co. for the delivery 

g .°°f s per cwt from London to his warehouse. He 
decides to have an annual contract. Suppose he has a special 
pared fiom his wholesale houses two or three times a week, or 
even daily, Sutton & Co. will carry these special parcels under 
the contract rate. _ Of course, drapers and others are writing up 

nS** SP H C ° rderS ’ SUCh as a dress len 8' lb ’ a dozen "ties, 
half-dozen collars, etc., etc., ordered specially by their clients 

and naturally the trader is desirous of reducing the cost of 
carnage to a minimum. If he can get these special orders 
down under the contract rate, he does not lose all his profit 
on them by reason of the heavy cost of 
single parcels per passenger train would 
Continental and Foreign Carriers, 
parcels to Continental and foreign 
with a number of firms, c~ - 
Parcel Express, Brasch & Rothenstein, 

I eron & Co., Davies, Turner & Co., Fin 
Express, The London Directory gives 
carriers. These foreign rz:zl: ' 1 ’ 

on , deliveiy, - if desired, and j 
charges. Particulars of terms 
individually. 

Declarations of value. 1 ’ ‘ 

country of origin, etc., have to be given for . Customs 

and it is essential t __ o 

order to avoid confiscation, 
can be paid either by sender or c — 
arte despatched per “ Grande Vitesse 
“Petite Vitesse” (goods train), and insi 
accordingly on the despatch note provi 
application. Any of these c_..._ imuv 
information required by clients, and for regular' 
they quote special rates. 

4. Railway Companies. 
carry small parcels by 

: of rates free,; which 
offices in London. The rates for 
for parcels of 1 lb, to 28 lbs. Packages 


conveyance which 
mean. 

•The carrying of 
towns, etc., is a speciality 
amongst others being the Continental 
, Mory Sc Co., Herriu 
Pitt & Scott, Stockwell’s 
, > a long list of these 

carriers collect the value of such parcels 
""d pay the amount to sender, less 
: - T - s can be obtained from them 

weight, dimensions, class of goods, 

, - , * purposes, 

to use great care in such deda rations, in 
‘ Tlle dMy on dutiable articles 

consignee. Such parcels 
(passenger train) or 
instructions must be given 
rovided by the carriers on 
carriers will readily give all; the 
‘ consignments 

-These also lay themselves out to 
'passenger train. They issue special /lists ' 
can be obtained at any of their receiving 
passenger train are quoted 
“’“V * above 28 lbs. would 
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probably be sent per goods train, and therefore packages of x qr. 
and upwards are quoted for in a special list of goods rates. 
JNaturally, it is cheaper to send parcels much less than 28 lbs. 
, ' &°oas tram, but when a merchant or a customer is in a 
; ’ U " y , 01 ^ goods, the quicker service, viz., passenger train, 
b se , and higher rates paid. A parcel by passenger train 
can, generally speaking, be taken to the parcel office ten minutes 
before a certain tram departs, and be despatched by that train. 
Suppose the parcel is for Gloucester, and you get it to Paddington 
m time to catch the 10.37 a.m. train, it will reach Gloucester at 
• 4 , P; m -> and if marked for immediate delivery may be delivered 
early m the afternoon. If sent per goods train it would not leave 
London until the night goods train, and might not be delivered 
befoie noon the following day, although it should be delivered 
aioining. aicels to be forwarded per passenger train can 
also, be delivered to the various receiving offices, and vans 
eaving these offices at certain intervals convey the parcels to 
ie stations for despatch per passenger train. 

Further, the Railway Companies collect free of charge and 

deliver free of charge parcels conveyed by passenger train from 
warehouses and business establishments in London and other 
large towns, and special arrangements can be made for their 
collecting vans to call at convenient hours for such traffic. 

Chapter VI i. 

Heavy Goods Traffic per Rail. 

Having in the preceding chapter dealt with small parcels 
tr r a ®^ per r 5! ’ will now consider the more important subject 
o . Heavy Goods Traffic,” *.<?., heavy packages per merchandise 
trams. 

. Merchandise of all descriptions is being transferred day and 
night between every town in the kingdom, and every trader has 
to keep a watchful eye on the cost of carriage, as it is an item 
which has to be considered in every transaction. If the buyer 
has to pay carnage, then he adds the cost to the price he pays 
for the article in order to arrive at the real cost. If the seller 
pays carriage, he must deduct it from the price he obtains in 
order to arrive at his correct profit. The question of freight, 
then, is a serious one, and the clerk to whom is assigned the 
duty of checking and passing railway freight accounts for pay- 
ment must be reliable and conscientious in his work, or much 
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. , - c# 

r or ■«** ** 

incorrectly classified by the rSJ, ^ the consi S'nmen t bein- 
: . by the sender according to the y ° ! !’ Pany or not Unsigned 
laid down by the Railway CompafS^o" 856 ^ re ^ latio «s 
nien * of linen cloth 1Ll6St * or mst &»ce } a corisicrr- 

: : unbleached linen tvouid coir “ n ? er dassificati °n 3, whist 
Clearing HouTe ^2^^*™°*** **- 
Railway Companies agree to V T' b> ? h,ch Ossification all 
stand these points, w e ecommeT”^ To prop «l y under- 
General Railway Classified t T *? ° btain a Stilling 
iains, published annually, ty*e refrain°f ^ ^ Merchandise 
any general classification of goods i ^ ™ tempting here 

incomplete, and therefore misieadL L COuid 01!! '’ ba left 
the few pages we can devote toS v*® Smai3 con >Pass of 
mentioned book gives all 1/ Subject; but the above- 

Proper consigment of goods on “alT^ ? fonnalioa the 

United Kingdom. ” aIJ the ^ilway systems of the 

-MMI* „»d varieties 

general rates, bat sad, 1 “ s “» » this ™,fc 

^snrs » »>s* w ^ u » 

tans provided a ce.Ln *»*» cer.aia 

Routes.— W e do not think it uscfni t S gUar ? nfeed - 
the various railway systems ’•»» here to give an outline 

generally quite vye]1 k y J » as the principal lines are 

long before he commences his h it X ^ COi5111 «rcial aspirant 

purposes all he requires L f USmess career > a "d for practil, 
patch of his packages to a palticlhr to beSt f ° r the d «- 

^ le l> eo ifmphy of the British r ? itr . t0 ui * ^ IS knowledge of 

f“ ide *» him, but a e 0 S Z; f* C «> ba a gimf 

B C Sc?' C0!TCCt "»» * ■* 

(Beds.). Turn to the A B (Tand^ * c ° as ’S nme nt to Luton 
30 i miI es from St, Pancras an i " y T Wl3! find that Luton is 
P £r Mid ’and JUilwav! II Ify 'u'^T ^ the «”»«*• 
to Norwich, you will Snd from Llnr f° Sead a &<**£* 
choice of two railways, te f-, / BC that >' ou have the 

,hey 
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sent, especially if they are paying the carriage, or the stations 
a,e . bltuate _d in different parts of their town, and one is nearer 
t ieu- premises than the other ; or, again, if they have a contract 
with either of the lines. 

The principal railways have receiving offices in various parts 
of the city and the metropolis generally. In some cases these 
Companies act as agents for each other. For instance, the 
Great Central Railway will accept goods for Birmingham, and 
hand them over to the Great Western Railway; and the 
Midland Railway will collect packages for the Great Eastern 
Railway, etc., etc. Another example of the facilities of the 
English railway system is the fact that- goods landed from an 
American vessel at Liverpool will be taken charge of by the 
agents of the Great Eastern Railway in Liverpool and delivered 
in London the following day from their Bishopsgate goods 
depot— and this although their own system does" not touch 
tie western side of England. Frequently, before the trader 
gets his documents, such as the bill of lading, which may come 
ythe same boat as the goods, the Great Eastern agent and 
the London and North-Western agent, having both received 
service telegrams from their Liverpool agents, will both call on 
toe trader in London, and ask him to instruct his shipping 
agents m Liverpool to hand over the goods to them for des- 
patch to London. The trader, of course, gives the traffic to the 
Company suiting his convenience best, and we may be sure 
that the Great Eastern agent sees to it that the London and 
North-Western agent does not get the goods delivered in the 
London warehouse quicker than he. The Cunard SS. Co. and 
the White Star Line hand such shipments daily to the Great 
Eastern Railway agents in this manner ; and some idea of the 
competition for such traffic, and also of the easy communication 
between the English railway systems, can be gleaned from 
these facts. The ordinary goods yard is also an illustration of 
the complete system of transfer of goods ; for trucks from all 
railways are to be seen standing at almost any station, many 
trucks finding their way from the Scotch railways down to the 
goods yards of the Southern Companies, and vice versa. 



Chapter VIII, 

Goods per c. 

The chief advantage offered bv can 
Conveyance by water is alwavs' less 
and where saving- of time occupied 
portance, goods of great bulk or wei- 
m . cheaper than per rail. The can a 
practically connect all the great mann 
sea , and such towns as BirmingL 
yorcester, etc., can be reached by < 

Of London and Liverpool. But the i 

bv -l C ° nV T nCe ° f g °° ds brtw <*n the 

men s of’ ,? d f "'f readil >' be «en that fej 
ments of natural products-such as coal. 

sugat, com, etc.— the canals i ■' 

through rates can be obtained for 

London per canal, and coal sent 1 

be sold cheaper in the market than 

rad. Some firms take advantage , 

forward packages from the London 

as Manchester, etc., and quotations 

agents of these canal companies. ] 

item of canal traffic, the longer pent 

a drawback, and the difference in c 

perceptible in bulky or weighty cons 

KiSi r • ** ° f *•* 


canals is the saving* of freight, 
less expensive than over land 
ieddii .transit, is of. small mv 
weight may be sent per canal 

canals of the United Kingdom 
lanufacturing centres with the 
’ lam » Manchester, Coventry, 
y canal from the great ports 
principal use of canals is 
freat towns entirely 
: y. -- Mrge consign- 
iron, stone, soils, grain, 
hU he most ad ' r antageous. Low 
" --- coa i from the coal-fields to 
sent by Sl!c h route can naturally 
■t tnan that which is conveyed per 
stage of the cheap canal rates to 
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PRINCIPAL CANALS-ENGLAND -(continued). 
Company. Mileage. Connecting. 

Trent and Mersey .. ... xtg 

Leeds and Liverpool. . ... .. 143 Mersey and Ouse. 

Aire and Caldcr . . . . .. . . 93 Rivers Aire and Calder, 

Rochdale ... ... . . 35 

North Metropolitan or Regent’s 
Canal .. . . . . 10-J 

SCOTLAND. 

Caledonian .. .. 60 Fort William and Inverness. 

Forth and Clyde ,, .. .. — * Dumbarton and Grangemouth. 

IRELAND. 

Royal .. .. .. .. .. — Dublin and the Shannon. 

Grand .. «. .. .. .. .. 361 Dublin and the Shannon. 


Chapter IX. 

Shipping Goods Abroad. 

1. Continent.— I n this chapter we shall be able simply to 
give general hints on the method of dealing with consignments 
of goods to foreign countries. It is far too large a subject to do 
more than this, for when we recollect that we have the largest 
mercantile marine in the world, the vastness of the subject 
makes it apparent that comprehensiveness would mean volumes 
instead of a chapter. 

We shall, therefore, take one article of commerce only, as an 
example, and from the manner in which this is treated, the in- 
telligent student will glean an idea of shipping in general. 

You wish to send a case of bedsteads to Frankfurt-on-Maine, 
Germany. If your customer buys considerable quantities of 
English goods, he will probably instruct you by which route 
he wishes the goods sent. If not, there are many Continental 
carriers who will undertake to deliver, and some of them are 
enumerated in the chapter on Continental small parcels traffic. 

For instance, the carriers, Messrs. Brasch and Rothenstein, 
undertake this kind of business. You obtain from their office a 
consignment note, which is also a declaration of contents, value, 
weights, etc., and having filled this up, post or deliver it to 
them. Their carman calls, signs for the case, and proceeds to 
deliver it with numerous other packages at Blackfriars Goods 
Station, S.E. & C.D. Railway. From thence the case is carried 
to Port Victoria Station, and shipped from Queenborough Pier 
to Flushing. Arrived at the latter port, it is transferred to the 
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railway for Frankfurt, and Brasch and Rothenstein’s officials 
m i* mnkfmt deliver it to the consignee. Such carriers also 
imiiei take to collect the value on delivery if instructed. 

Rates.— T here are three different rates charged for such 
consignments, viz. 

Ordinary train (Petite Vitesse). 

Express (Grande Vitesse). . 

Mixed Express (quicker than Ordinary, but not so fast as 
Express service). 

It must be stated on the consignment note bv which route 
the case is to be forwarded. Naturally, the Express service, 
.emg the quickest, is the most expensive, and as an example 
of the difference in the cost of the different services we give the 
following particulars 

A case of goods weighing too kilos (220 lbs.) 
pei Express from London to Frankfurt would cost iSs. 

» Mixed Express from London to Frankfurt would cost 14s. 

” , mar y train fronl London to F rankfurt would cost 6s. 6d. 

I he above rates are only applicable to goods of the first, 
second, and third classes, as per English railway classification, 
i he approximate time from London to Frankfurt— 

Per Express, is 3 days; per Mixed Express, 4 to 5 days; 
pei Ordinary train, S days ; and it will be seen from the above 
that Express rates being so much higher, the “ Ordinary train ” 
has the preference, except in cases where extreme urgency is 

For North Germany, goods are shipped direct from London 
to Lremen by these carriers-the Queenborough-Fiushing route 
being used for South German and Austrian traffic. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company also pvrh!im,i' 
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SSflLke nSUl,S Certificate > and BiJ! of Exchange for the 
o/thT^r. aU ^° U ° btain a potation for the freight from each 

i -"ss ers“iT„;f srvf^S 

in this instance v 2 two o?f, aDy ~ y °, " WHI reC > dre fol!r copies 
of 6d.j and two imstamne^ if™ Stamps t0 the va!ue 

forms are id. each. You then make orulie E^f t^r ’ 5 pLlin 
three copies being exactly tfc same I ° f L ^’ tIle 

will require one conv i ^ le ^kippiog Company 

to file for your own refeSnce Th f U ^ require the same 
'will attach to V n»rA e e - Tli e two stamped copies you 
HavWfini, d r mentS > but wew >ii explain that directly 

s fr- 

22 S£3*s* Z£Sr& r~ c,s 

ment note, giving a receipt for same Slgn ' 

The case is then forwarded by the Railway Comm™ t n 

fST^ZXi 32? £ 2S* 

be given m accordance with the Customs- regulations for trS 
gross and net weights, and value. ^ 

cs£«:*yr f " faisi ” “*• « 

^ Don forget the question of insurance. If your custome- 
“ UOt aCqUamt you of a «y floating policy, or specially Iq, 
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not ■ to' : insure,'': tiien.:'; joii' -"ninst .insure . \. ■ 

charge him the amount of insurance on your invoice, or, if you 
prefer it, the Shipping Company will insure the goods, and 
.charge the cost on the Bill' of Lading with: the freight ' ■ 

Consul's Certificate.— -Ail goods for the United States 
must be- accompanied by a Consular Certificate. .Forms are ; 
obtainable at the American Consulate, in Great St. Helen’s, 
E.C. On one side of this certificate you give details of your 
invoice. Such certificate must be made out in triplicate. The 
trader or his duly authorized agent attends at the Consulate and 
declares that the particulars are true in every respect. . These 
regulations are made to enable the Customs officers in New 
York to arrive at the correct amount of import duty payable on 
the goods, and without the certificate the goods will not be 
passed by the Customs, These certificates should be presented 
at the Consulate not later than Thursday, and called for next 
day, when, on payment of the fee, one copy is handed back 
to the trader duly vised by the American Consul You will, 

, of course, add the fee to your invoice. . ' 

The Documents.— On the Friday morning you also call 
at the Shipping Company’s office, and obtain the signed Bills 
of Lading (two stamped and one plain). The particulars of 
charges will have been filled in by the Shipping Company s 
clerk, and you check these charges to see that there is no over- 
charge to your customer. The plain copy you file for reference. 
The two stamped ones you attach to the Bill of Exchange 
■'drawn 'at sight, and in "duplicate,' , Also attach Consuls certi-; 
ficatc, invoice, and insurance certificate, and endorse the Bill 
of Lading at the bade. 

All these documents you hand to your Bankers early on 
Friday-before, if possible— so that they may be sent by the 
same steamer as the goods which sails on Saturday, ant! also 
carries the mails. The Bankers forward these documents to 
their correspondents in New York. The correspondents will 
present the Bill of Exchange to your customer, and upon re- 
ceipt of the value of same (viz., your invoice converted into 
dollars, with a small commission added), they will hand the 
Bill of Lading, with documents, over to your customer, duly 
endorsed. Upon obtaining possession of this endorsed Bill of 
Lading and documents, your customer can take possession of 
'the goods, and paying the freight charges, instruct the Shipping 
'K: ;: igbip|any ;..tq deliver the goods wherever U maf desire _■ K j ■' 
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Lette rs and Telegrams I 
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2. Filing. Files in endless variety are obtainable, and the 
best have an alphabetical index. 

.The docketing becomes unnecessary, as each letter can be 
laid in the file flat. Many firms have reduced this system of 
filing to a science, and large houses with a voluminous cor- 
respondence find their files great time-savers. The indexes 
are so well arranged that a letter from any firm can be im- 
mediately referred to. For instance, a letter from a firm of the 
name of “ Bryant ” is found under the index “ Bry,” and when 
read can be put back again just as easily. As the files become 
nlled, the letters can be transferred to binding-cases in the same 
indexes, which latter are removable from the files, and the date 
of such transfer is noted at the back of the file; also the number 
of the binding-case to which such letters have been transferred, 
the binding-case being marked with the same particulars on the 
outside. These binding cases can be stored on shelves in nu- 
mericai order. Letters can be stored for many years in this way 
and always be easily referred to. 

In the Stolzenberg ” system all documents relating to 
any particular firm are filed together, and kept separate from 
any others, as soon as not less than three documents have been 
received from any particular house. The file, which is of 
different sires, consists of a strong cover, made of a very tough 
tnanilla, and, for reasons given below, different colours are 
adopted. On the left-hand side of tlie first of the four pages, 
columns are arranged for the insertion of the name of the re- 
spective town, the firm, the year, the letter of the particular 
pigeon-hole, and the current number of the file. The placing 
of documents in the file is easily manipulated. Inside there 
are two clamps made of a specially-patented metal, which may 
be bent three or four hundred times without breaking. These 
clamps are put in a vertical position, a protecting strip is 
removed, the letter, after being suitably perforated, "is placed 
around the clamp, the protecting strip put on again, the 
clamps are turned down outwardly; and thus the binding is 
completed. As already mentioned above, the colours are 
utilised to great advantage in this system, and it is a wonder 
that nobody has thought of this before j for instance, grey covers 
may be used for customers, red for agents, blue for suppliers, 
, e f 5 or the colours , may indicate the country or place where 
tpe correspondent lives ; for instance, grey covers for English 
Correspondents, red for France, blue for America, cream for 
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see h°w the ° rd er stands. Behind the card, with a tab marked 
No, i (the number of the dress goods department), - you will 
hind all the orders for dress goods arranged in alphabetical 
order, either by towns or names of firms. You can' therefore 
select the card bearing the above order almost instantly. The 
order was written on the card when received from the customer 
and if any deliveries have been made on account, they were 
marked off on the dates of those deliveries, and you can see 
|he balance due on that order at a glance. 

I Vest amounts of money spent annually in advertising, cir- 
cularising, etc., to secure inquiries from possible customers, are 
'wasted through failure to systematically follow up those in- 
| < f ines so as to get the largest possible number of orders from 
| them. Inquiries are valuable in proportion to the amount of 
| orc ^ ers resulting therefrom, hence the importance of a system 
for looking after inquiries. When inquiry is received, the in- 
formation contained in same is copied on one of these cards, 
also all quotations made, date of reply, etc,, as provided for on 
card. It is then filed between monthly and daily guides under 
the date that it should again receive attention. " To illustrate: 
:If a reply is looked for within ten days’ time, the card is filed 
ten days ahead. Each day the cards filed under that date are 
.examined, and those that have not replied are again written to 
the date entered on card, and the card again filed ahead, and 
so on until order is received or it is found useless to follow the 
matter further. If a reply indicates the possibility of getting 
an order three months, six months, or a year ahead, the card 
can be filed that far ahead with the certainty that it will receive 
attention at the proper time. This system is simple, practical, 
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future riaiT ® n !j T .- G °° ds 0rdered for deliver y at some 
Zl Z i f , r Cd m an ° rder b00k - and when the goods 
dnv S' d6llV ® ry the invoice derk makes an entry in the 
day book in accordance with the booked order; for although 
the department may have to supply the details of yards, feet, 

■ °tm < ' ei '> yet the booked order must be the guide to the 

m,o.ce clerk as regards the important items of price and terms 

of ,w. anC eql T t!y mode of des P a teh, and number of copies 
ox mvoice required. ■ 

An mvoice should bear a statement in detail of the articles 
purchased, and the following additional particulars 

1. The date of despatch. 

2. Names of buyer and seller. 

3 * The route by which it is despatched. 

4 « A description of the articles. 

5. The quantities and prices. 

6. Terms of purchase, such as discount and length of credit 
—viz,, 2§ % 1 month or 3 months net. 

7 - Whether freight paid or forward. 

8. Total amount. 

Invoices should be checked by a second clerk on the day 
of entry where possible, and the checking should be especially 
careful m regard to prices, extensions , discount , and whether 
freight paid or forward. 

Shipping. Invoices.— I n invoicing exported goods, ad- 
ditional particulars have to be given on the invoices. Goods 
exported are usually packed in cases or bales, and such pack- 
ages are generally marked and numbered. Some countries, 
such as the United States, require the country of origin marked 
on them. The export invoice then should bear the following 
particulars: — 6 

1. Date of despatch. 

2. Names of buyer and seller. 

3. Name of vessel by which the goods are shipped. 

4. Marks, numbed, and sometimes country of manufacture 

or origin. v . . 
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5 * Number of cases, bales, etc 
6 . Description of goods. 

?. Quantities and prices, 

3 , Packing charges and shipping charges, such as bills 
of lading, commission, dock charges, freight, insurance, 
policy .duty, railway charges, Consul's certificate (certificates 
of origin). ■ : gp; 

9* lerms of sale, such as documents against sight draft 
or acceptance of bill of exchange at 30 days. 

10. Sometimes particulars of contents of each case or bale. 

1 1. Gross, net, tare weights, and length, breadth, and depth 
of each case. 

12. Total amount with discounts deducted. 

Thue aie a number of abbreviations used on shipping in- 
voices, the most common being the following:— 

. & *°* b * means “ free on board.” Goods sold f.o.b. are de- 
lira eel by the seller free on to the vessel at his expense, and 
pi ices quoted f.o.b. London, f.o.b. Liverpool, etc., etc., mean 
that they include delivery on board any vessel sailing* from 
those ports, .gh ; ■ 

CXif. means cost insurance and freight included in the price; 
and ail charges, such as packing, rail, insurance, freight, and 
shipping are included in the price quoted in the currency 
of the country to which the goods are to be exported — viz., 
$55 c.i,f. New York, 125 marks 50 pfg. c.i.f. Hamburg. 

When prices are not quoted c.i.f. the charges mentioned are 
generally included on the shipping invoice. 

O, & F*. means cost and freight included in price (generally 
for import trade). 

“Franco domicile ** means delivered free to warehouse 
of purchaser. 

■ "‘‘Free 1 London ” means delivered free Port of London,* ; ’ ' 

, “ Loco London M means free in warehouse of seller,' and 
all shipping charges to be paid by purchaser. 

IJ. means errors excepted. V „ 

E. & O.E. means errors > Frequently written at the 
and omissions excepted. J * nvcaces * 

Pro-forma Invoice.— Frequently firms enquiring for prices 
will request a pro-forma invoice to be sent. Such an invoice 
must be made out with the greatest care, as it is practically a 
Contract to deliver certain goods at certain prices under certain 
conditions. Should the quotation be accepted, the invoice sent 


r 
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::*7TT T hCn thS ° rder is executed wiU be Poetically a 
^ fi ro -M>na invoice, and must not exceed the latter 
J”° value, unless it is expressly mentioned on the pro-forma 

letter”^ ^ pad f ng . charges, etc., are only estimated, or a 

s written at the time of quoting expressly stating that 

the quotation only holds good for so many days. 

to Z'tT invoi | ces . are aiso sent t0 firms who are unknown 
firm , X hh l’ ^ Wh ° d ° n ° fc Send trade refe rences ; or to 
account ^ n0t - cons,dered desirable to open a credit 

resmerK 1 * the , mvotce a lette r i» sent pointing out in a 

espcct.nl manner that as this is the first transaction a pro- 

fl™ U iJ° iC ni! S encl0S , ed ’ and u P° n receipt of a remittance 
tilt goods will be immediately despatched 

invoices RECEiVED.-These should be compared with the 

terns 8 eiT’th nd 1 C ° n ' eCt in regard t0 P rices . qualities, 
S ™ T be either filed ’ P asted into an invoice 
book, or entered up into a bought journal, from whence they 
cue posted mto the bought ledger. 

o™ r L A J D Cre ° it Notes.— S hould the goods be damaged, 
any discrepancy be found m the invoice, or any of the goods 
e 5 e umed as U P t0 sample, or otherwise not in accordance 
with the order, then a debit note should be sent to the supplier 

thevnaner’oud 5 S A Ch deblt the Supplier will enquire into 
the matter, and if he accepts the debit, will make out a credit 

note and send it to the purchaser. The amount of such credit 

Ite suppHer he ° f ^ pUrchaser ’ s account in the books 

Statements.— S tatements of accounts falling due for pay- 
ment are sent out periodically by all firms. Sometimes monthly, 
sometimes quarterly, according to the custom of the particular 
trade, or special arrangement made; and if cash terms are 
ai ranged, the statement is sent within so many days, or with 

for ca'^Tpayment. *** ^ ^>-4t’ed terms 

f S C w mceS NEY -” There ^ S6VeraI f ° rmS ° f reCei P‘- 

_ 2 . Printed receipt designed according to the ideas of the 
firm sending remittance, and filled up by the recipient. These 
are kept on a receipt file or otherwise stored. 

3 - Small receipt forms. Generally adhesive, and made up 
mo books with counterfoil. These are attached by the recipient 
to the document to be receipted. " 
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4. Some cheques are designed with a form of receipt at foot, 
to be signed before being presented at the bank for payment. 

5. Official rubber stamps. 

All receipts for amounts of £2 and upwards must bear a 
penny stamp, according to Inland Revenue Statute, and failure 
to attach such stamp renders the person giving such receipt 
legally liable. 

Chapter XII. 

Inland Telegrams. — T elegrams may be sent to all parts 
of the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands, at the rate of 
Sixpence for the first twelve words, or less, and one half- 
penny for each additional word, the minimum charge being 6d. 
The stamps in prepayment must be affixed by sender of the 
message. Every word telegraphed, including address of 
receiver, is charged for ; but, if the sender does not wish 
his name and address to be telegraphed, he must write them 
in the space provided at back of form for reference in case of 
non-delivery. 

Prepaid Reply. — The sender may prepay a reply by affixing 
additional stamps to the form on which his telegram is written. 
The postal clerk will add the words “ Reply paid n to the service 
instructions free of charge, A special form will be deliverd 
with the telegram, and the messenger will wait for the reply. 
Should the reply exceed the number of words paid for, then 
it is only necessary to affix additional stamps for the excess. 
Forty-eight words is the limit of a reply for which prepayment 
will be accepted. 

Delivery, — The charge of 6d, for a telegram of twelve 
words includes delivery within three miles of the terminal 
office, or within the limits of the town postal delivery, 
.Porterage at the rate of 3d, per mile, or part, is charged 
beyond the free delivery limits, the distance being calculated 
from the office of delivery. 

Telegrams can be repeated at half-price in case of doubt in 
regard to contents of same, and if the postal authorities are 
found in fault the money will be returned. 

CALC 0 LATING THE N umber of Words.— Telegrams ’ may 
be written in any European language, including Latin, but all 
unintelligible combinations of letters are charged five letters 
r;td.:^fet';;;WoriL ■ Compound words fare /.charged;; according '.to . 

except such as are 1 .-writteij v ■' py . 
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connected by hyphens, as warehouseman, forty-six, mother* 
in-law. 

Certain words, such as St. Giles, O’Grady, MacDonald, De 
la Rue, etc., are charged as single words. 

Figures. — Five to the word. F factions according to number 
of figures used, J one word, 3J one word, 506! two words— the 
mark of division being counted as one word. The oblique 
stroke / and the decimal sign * are counted as one word. 
Thus — 400/61 two words, and 400*61 likewise. The symbols 
a/c, B/L, c/o, °/ 0 , one word ; but any others, such as s/d (sight 
draft), a/s (account sales), two words. Ordinal numbers. — 14th 
one word, 1535th two words, 560B two words, B/560 three— the 
mark of division being counted as one. Initial letters. — Postal 
districts, as E.C. or S.W., etc., one word, A.M. and P.M. ditto, 
but all others each initial one word. Names of towns and 
villages, or railway stations doing telegraph business, one word ; 
but names of sub or branch offices, Cannon Street, Drury Lane, 
etc., two words. Names of counties, even where necessary to 
distinguish the town — such as Newcastle, Lancashire — are 
charged one word. Words underlined or enclosed in paren- 
thesis are charged one additional word 
Telegraphic Addresses. — Abbreviated telegraphic Ad- 
dresses can be registered for an annual fee of one guinea. 
Examples : — “ Warrington, London,” “ Vivisection, Man- 
chester.” If not a proper name, the abbreviated address 
must consist of a dictionary word, taken from either of the 
following eight languages, and the name of the town : English, 
French, German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Latin. Telegrams can be sent “care of” a firm having a 
registered address, by adding the symbol “c/o,” which is 
charged as one extra word, viz., “Barham, c/o Johnson, 
London,” counts as four words. 

Writing Telegrams.- — Brevity means money saved if 
the brevity leaves the meaning clear, and some practice is 
required to condense the ordinary method of expression to 
telegraphic form. We give an example, and the abbreviated 
form, to show how brevity can be obtained without misleading 
the receiver as to the correct meaning it is desired to convey. 

Ordinary post order — 

“ Please send me by to-night’s post one of your num- 
ber 354 lampshades, price 5/6, and one No, 361 % yji 1 ” 
(20 wards)* 
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Order per telegram— 

“ Post to-night lampshade 354 @ 5 / 6 , and 361 @ 7/11” 
(10 words). 

If the number of the shades indicates the price, the words 
might be still further reduced, thus— 

w Post to-night lampshades 354 and 361 ” (6 words). 

; Copies of telegrams are always kept by business firms. 
Generally they are copied in the letter book. Some firms 
use a Triplicate Telegram Book. Two carbon sheets are 
placed over the two leaves underneath the form written on, 
and 'thus three, impressions are made at one writing. The 
second copy is used as a confirmation, and is posted on the 
same day as the telegram ' is sent, and the , third copy ; is 
retained in the book for reference. 

Telegrams should always be confirmed by letter, as the 
message may not be properly delivered through inadvertence. 
Vyh^oridiarges for Foreign Telegrams and Cables, see Postal 
Guide. 

/ ;/ CXBti Codes.— T he charges for messages per cable would 
be very costly if some system of special abbreviation were 
not used. Systems of abbreviation called Cable Codes have 
been devised. The principal cable codes are the A.B.C., Wide- 
brook’s, and Lieberis. These codes are words used to indicate 
phrases. ' For instance, the code-word " Centralize w may mean 
“ Ship the goods by next steamer.” 

The codes in general use are compiled in alphabetical order, 
and published in book form. Most firms using such codes 
indicate the codes they use on their letter-paper, such indication 
being usually printed thus— 

“ A.B.C. or Lieberis Codes used,” 

1 We give a further example of the cable code— 

“Referendum fifth 

Refer to our letter 0? the 3th instant. 

' noblesse ■ procurate." 

• ' ■ 

It is not possible to procure the goods mentioned. 

A code of four words signifying a message of seventeen wowls. 

Upon receiving such a cable ail that is necessary is to refer 
to the particular code book, and the code-words will be found 
in alphabetical order, and their equivalent phrases opposite, 
1$ will naturally have been arranged between the two firms 
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(senders and receivers) what particular code will be used ; but, 
if a cable is received from abroad unexpectedly, then it may 
almost be taken for granted that the cable is written in the 
A.B.G. Code. 

Private Codes are also used by many firms, and, If carefully 
compiled, mean the saving of much money, even more than 
the public codes, as a word can be arranged to signify a 
sentence which may only be applicable to a particular line of 
goods, or emergency in a particular business. 

Registered Cable Addresses. — Firms can register a 
cable address with any of the Cable Companies, and saving 
of words can be accomplished by a combination of the names 
of the two firms between whom such cables pass. For instance, 
Brown of New York is a customer of Roberts, London. They 
can register their cable address in New York as “ Brown rob, 
New York,” and in London as “ Brownrob, London.” Upon 
receipt of a cable addressed, 44 Brownrob, New York,” the 
Cable Company knows that it is intended for Brown, and 
the latter knows it is from Roberts, because of the second 
syllable in the word, “Brownrob” Such an arrangement not 
only saves words in the address, but renders it unnecessary 
for the sender to put his name at the end of his message. 
As every word to or from New York City costs one shilling, 
many shillings are thus saved if frequent cables are exchanged* 
These cable addresses are registered free of charge. 


Chapter XIII, 

The Telephone. — By the aid of the telephone instrument 
the London trader can discuss business with his Birmingham 
or Manchester customer without either stirring from their 
respective desks. Sometimes the wires can be connected 
through to such provincial cities in a few minutes, and thus 
is saved the inconvenience of hours of travelling, long-worded 
expensive telegrams, or waiting for a letter to reach his distant 
correspondent. But the invention of the telephone put a much 
greater factor for conquering distance in the trader’s hands. 
When we stand at the telephone instrument in a London office 
and talk to a man In Birmingham, and he recognises one’s voice 
almost as well as if he were in the office with us, we cannot help 
being impressed with the wonderful facilities the telephone has 
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given to the modem commercial man. It is almost human, for 
it will transmit the inflections of the human voice so faithfully 
that the listener hears the entreaties, the persuasive tones, the 
serious and honest pretensions made by the salesman in regard 
to the goods which he is offering, almost as distinctly as if the 
salesman were beside him, and is influenced accordingly. The 
representative travelling in the Midlands gets an offer from one 
of his clients, but as the price is somewhat low he is in doubt 
about accepting. What does he do? He begs the use of the 
telephone in his customer’s office, and in a few minutes gets in 
communication with his principal in London, and receives the 
authority to accept or not accept, and the business is done. 
The clerk in the office may one minute be talking through the 
’phone to a customer in the West-End, and the next minute 
with a manufacturer in Hackney. How much longer it would 
have taken to call on both of these firms. The telephone is 
therefore one of the greatest economizers of time. 

A certain annual subscription for the use of the system is 
made, and upon completing the formalities of a contract elec- 
tricians fix up an instrument in a suitable part of the office. 
A certain number and exchange is given to every instrument, 
and the name of the subscriber and his telephone number and 
exchange is in clue course inserted in the list of subscribers. 
The London exchanges are located in different parts of the 
City, and, according to the location of the firm, the subscriber’s 
instrument is connected with one of these exchanges. For 
instance, there is the Bank Exchange, and a firm located in 
Queen Victoria Street would be attached to this exchange, 
and listed thus : — No. 5164 Bank. Any subscriber wishing 
to communicate with this firm will call up their own particular 
.exchange 'and' ask" for “ No. 5 164' Bank,” 'and in due course be' 
switched on by the clerk who presides over the switches at the 
exchange. 

. Method of Using the Instrument You wish to speak 
with F. Jones and Co., of Holborn Viaduct. First turn to the 
book containing the list of subscribers, and you find the telephone 
number is “351 Holborn.” Turn the handle at the side of the 
instrument nearest to your right hand, and then lift the receiver 
from its place at the opposite side and hold same to your left 
the handle acquaints the exchange clerk That' 
attention is required, and you will hear “ Number, please n 
through the receiver distinctly enough to recognise that it ur 
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a few shillings is involved if he meets a bill of exchange drawn 
on him by the New York firm, and negotiated through a 
banker. The bill is presented to him by the London corres- 
pondents of the New York banker, and his manner of paying 
that bill is to write across it the words; “Accepted ; payable 
. ,/Bank/: 5 and sign it. This is ..sufficient;; order ..for; Ibis i 

own banker to honour the bill — z.e. } pay it out of his own 
funds. The trader can also pay his bill of 2,000 clols. in another 
fashion. He can buy a draft from a banker here, and pay for 
that draft by his own cheque. The draft will be an order by 
the banker to a New York banker to pay the amount and debit 
his account 

Bankers will also collect the value of a shipment of goods to 
foreign countries, and this before letting the goods go out of the 
shipping company’s hands if desired. 

Bankers also offer various facilities of a more personal kind. 
Deeds or securities, plate, and valuables, may be deposited in 
their strong rooms. They will, also arrange for cheques drawn 
on them by their depositor, to be cashed by other bankers all 
over the kingdom. Should a merchant or his representative be 
travelling abroad, they will issue “Letters of Credit” enabling 
him to obtain money at a certain bank in a certain town ; or 
“ Circular Letters of Credit,” by means of which he can obtain 
money at any town in the various countries he is visiting. They 
will also obtain a passport for him, provide “ Letters of Intro- 
duction,” etc. Further, they buy and sell stocks and shares, 
annuities, etc, collect dividends, interest, coupons, etc, payable 
in any part of the world, and advise on all matters connected 
with money. . 

These few points will indicate that banks are not only an 
advantage, but a great necessity to modern commerce ; and in 
the following pages we shall deal with details of banking trans- 
actions which will shed further light on the wonderful facilities 
to trade, commerce, and even national prosperity, provided by 
the system of banks. 

Bank of England.— T he Bank of England Is the leading 
banking establishment in the world. William Paterson, a 
Scotchman, was its projector. In the early days of commerce, 
English traders and merchants kept their cash In strong boxes, 
but presumably, even in those “good old days” the u enter- 
prising burglar went a-burgling,” for the traders are said to 
hayelfek the necessity of a safe place of deposit, and that they 
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availed themselves of the Mint (then in the Tower of London). 
The Mint, however, was found to be by no means an absolutely 
safe place, for in 1640 Charles the First annexed £ 200,000 of 
the money deposited there, and although the amount was after- 
wards repaid with interest, the traders thought it better to give 
their strong boxes within their own houses another trial Trade 
increased, however, and the facilities for the transfer of money 
were found to be inadequate. The Goldsmiths (dealers in 
precious metals) then stepped in and took charge of money and 
valuables, storing them in their vaults and strong rooms with 
their own. The trader could then pay his accounts by an order 
on his goldsmith, and so the latter became his banker. This, 
of course, was private banking. 

Public emergency, in the shape of a war loan required for the 
prosecution of war with France, created the public bank. 
£ 1 ,200,000 had to be raised, and a Bill authorizing a loan 
against taxes to be levied was passed in May, 1694. The 
£ t ,200,000 was subscribed in ten days, and lent at interest to 
the Government of William and Mary. The subscribers were 
incorporated in July, 1694, as the s£ Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England,” and the Grocers' Hall, in the Poultry, 
was the place first used to transact its business. 

The Charter of the Bank was granted for eleven years, but 
this has been renewed from time to time, and the last renewal 
was under the Bank Charter Act of 1844. 

Thus was constituted the first Joint Stock Bank in this 
country, and it remained unique in this respect until 1826, 
and in London until 1834, when the London and Westminster 
Bank was founded. 

Departments.— By the Bank Charter Act of 1844, the Bank 
of England was divided into two departments— viz., Issue and 
Banking. 

Issue Department. — The exclusive right to issue bank 
notes in London and sixty miles round has been a great advan- 
tage to the Company. The Bank of England note is the 
legal paper currency of the country, and the Issue Depart- 
ment prepares and issues these notes, exchanges gold for 
them when presented, or new notes. A note presented to 
the Bank is never re-issued, but the corner is torn off by the 
paying cashier, which constitutes a cancel, and such notes 
• are; ;:aft erwardak entirely -destroyed. \ The Bank of England 
note, is convertible into coin, and consequently is always worth 
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its full value both at home and abroad. The paper currency 
of other countries is often worth considerably less than the 
coins of the same nominal value. V, 

Banking Department. — Apart from the transactions 
carried out for the Government, the; Bank of England trans- 
acts the business of an ordinary London bank on as large, 
if not larger, scale than any of the other banks. In the 
private drawing office is transacted the business of keeping 
drawing and current accounts for its numerous private cus- 
tomers. Then there are the Post Bill and Bill offices, where 
the bank post bills payable at seven days’ sight, and which 
maybe cashed on maturity at any of the numerous branches, 
are issued ; also other bills. Besides these, the Transfer and 
Dividend offices, where Stocks controlled by the Bank are 
dealt with, 

The Bank of England is not controlled by the Government, 
but it acts as the Government’s banker. It cashes all sums 
collected for taxes, excises, duties, etc., and makes the pay- 
ments due from the Government for public services. Its capital 
is public property. It manages its own affairs, but possesses 
special privileges, and the country gets full value in return ; for 
it manages the coinage, manages the National Debt, public 
loans controlled by the State — such as colonial loans, public 
banking, the paper currency, and regulates the bank rate ; and 
has during its splendid career proved itself one of the finest 
engines of government we possess, and an institution of which 
any Englishman may well be proud. 

Joint Stock Banks and Private Banks.— Joint Stock 
Banks are constituted on the principle of a joint stock company, 
which, according to Act of Parliament, is u a company con- 
sisting of seven or more members, having a permanent paid-up 
or nominal capital of fixed amount, divided into shares, also of 
fixed amount, and formed on the principle of having for its 
members the holders of shares of such capital, and no other 
persons.” Companies of less than seven members come under 
the law of partnership. 

After the Bank of England, the oldest of the London joint 
stock banks is the London and Westminster Bank, established 
; in/' 1:834,; and, its. establishment was opposed by .the; Bank;; of 
. England. But, 1 in spite of opposition, the London Joint Stock 
; followed in-1836, the Union Bank and the London and County 
, in' 1839, and, their usefulness and adaptability to modem' 
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requirements being proved, many others were created, and 
flourished accord in gly. 

Joint Stock Banks have to publish a balance-sheet at regular 
intervals ; private banks do not. These joint stock banks accept 
deposits, but do not allow interest. They rely upon the balance 
oi cash at their disposal in each customer’s account for their 
profits. 

Private Banks. — The private banks in London are few in 
number. Their management is entirely in the hands of the 
owner or owners of the concern. The London banker acts as 
agent in London for the country bank. The private banks do 
not invite deposits, nor do they allow interest on accounts. 

They, like the joint stock banks, depend upon the balance on 
each customer’s account to provide their profits, but, unlike the 
former, they require that a certain fixed sum shall be the mini- 
mum balance, whilst the great balances which some wealthy 
customers leave with them means splendid profits in the shape 
of interest. 

Opening a Banking Account.— Accounts may be opened 
with Joint Stock Banks by anyone of known respectability, and : 
it is usual to obtain an introduction. If the manager agrees to 
accept the account, a Pass Book will be handed to the customer, 
with the amount of deposit written on the credit side. Some 
banks charge an annual fee when the balance left with them 
throughout the year does not keep within a certain limit, but it 
is merely a nominal fee, say, a guinea annually. 

The Pass Book.— A ll cash paid into the bank, and all 
cheques which have been handed in and duly credited by the 
bank on which they have been drawn, will be entered by the 
bank officials on the debit side, viz., the left-hand side of this 
Pass Book ; and all cheques drawn by the customer, and all 
bills made payable at the bank, and paid out of the customer’s 
balance, will be entered on the credit side of the book. This 
book should be left with the banker, as it will then be kept 
written up; but it may be asked for weekly, and carefully 
checked with the cash book wherein, of course, the trader 
records his monies received and monies paid. This checking j 

of the Pass Book will help to keep the cash book correct, as if j 

it is omitted to enter a cheque, the omission will be discovered 
when the cheque is found entered in the Pass Book as paid by j 

the banker. . j 

The Slip Book, — Most banks provide their customers with . j 
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a “ Paying-in,” or % Slip Book.” This book is for the purpose 
of listing, the cheques, notes, coin, etc,, paid in. It has counter- 
foils, and whilst the perforated slip is handed in with the money, 
the counterfoil, with a copy of the items paid in, is signed by 
the receiving cashier. Of course, there are varieties; of slips.: 
The Bank of England uses loose slips, and the cashiers do not 
sign for the cash or cheques. 

CHEQUES.— A printed cheque book, with the necessary penny 
stamp embossed on each cheque, can be purchased from the 
bank, and these books contain from twelve forms upwards. A 
cheque is an order on the bank to pay a certain sum from the 
amount deposited with a banker, and upon being presented, is 
duly paid by that banker, provided it is in order, £«?., correctly 
made out, and the signature recognised by the paying cashier. 
Alterations on a cheque must be initialled by the drawer, other- 
wise the cheque is not “in order.” Care should be exercised 
when writing out cheques, to make it as difficult as possible to 
alter the amount. For safeguards regarding the drawing of 
cheques, see chapter on Remittances. 

.. Cheques /are ' , usually printed to “ Bearer” . or ■ “ Order,” 
If the cheque is printed “Pay to Bearer,” and it is wanted 
to be made “to Order,” then strike out the word “Bearer,” 
and write “Order” over or under it, and initial such alter- 
ation. 

A cheque drawn payable to “Bearer” will be paid to the 
person presenting same. If drawn payable to “ Order,” it- will 
only be paid to the person in whose favour it is drawn, i,e., if 
made payable to “ John Smith, or Order,” it must be endorsed 
on the back by “John Smith,” and then presented. To endorse 
another person’s name on the back of a cheque is a felony. 
When cash for personal use is required, the cheque should be 
drawn, “ Pay to self,” or “ Pay Bearer.” 

Current Account,— This is the ordinary open account, by 
means of which the trader banks his money, whether cheques, 
bills, coin, or money orders, and meets his liabilities in the 
form of cheques on the bank, acceptances made payable at the 
bank, or withdrawals of cash for petty expenditure, such as 
payment of small bills, wages to employees, etc., etc. All these 
transactions duly appear in the Bank Pass Book, debited or 
Credited, as the case may be, and thus form the current or 
■drawing account. London banks do not, usually allow interest 
■ on such accounts. They repay themselves for their trouble in 
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carrying out these transactions by making use of the balances 
left m then* hands. 

. Deposit Account.— B anks receive money for employment 
m their business, and most of them allow interest on such 
deposits under the following conditions 1 The period of deposit 
can be arranged at three, six, or twelve months, or available at 
so many days’ notice, or on demand. The rate of interest is 
sometimes fixed, sometimes fluctuating, and depends on the', 
conditions of deposit. When desired, amounts can, by special 
anangement, be transferred from the current account to a 
deposit account. 

Casual Account. — T he name explains its character. A 
sum of money is deposited with a banker, and cheques covering 
the amount, in favour of several persons, are drawn on the bank, 
t us closing the account. The banker charges a small com- 
mission for the accommodation. 

Discounting.— Banks discount bills, *.<?., pay their value 
to the holder before maturity, deducting a percentage based 
on the bank rate, which is controlled by the Bank of England, 
and published in the papers daily in the money market 
column. 

. Banks make loans to their customers on securities, 

either by allowing them to overdraw their account, or granting 
them a cash credit. 

Bills of Exchange.— According to the Bills of Exchange 
Act of 1882, a Bill of Exchange is “an unconditional order in 
writing, addressed by one person to another, signed by the 
person giving it, requiring the person to whom it is addressed 
to pay on demand, or at a fixed or determinable future time, a 
certain sum in money to, or to the order of, a specified person 
or to bearer.” 

Necessary Features.— A Bill of Exchange must bear on 
the. face— 

Date and place of issue. 

Time of payment. 

Amount payable, both in letters and figures. 

Name and address of drawee. 

Name of payee. 

Drawer’s signature. 

The Drawee is the person on whom the bill is drawn, and the 
bill is therefore an order on him to pay a certain sum. 

The Payee is the person who is to be paid. 
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The Drawer is the person who draws the bill, ordering the 
Drawee to pay. 

Acceptance. — The usual form of acceptance is the word 
u Accepted ” written or stamped across the face of the bill, 

• followed by the words “ payable at The — * — — Bank,” and the 
acceptor’s signature. ■ 

Bills payable after sight should bear the date of acceptance, 
from which date the maturity of the bill is calculated. 

N egoci ATI ON,— The bill having been accepted, may be 
indorsed by the payee to a third person by writing the words, 

. “ Pay to Mr.' , or Messrs, — at the back of bill and 

affixing his signature, and Mr, — thereby becomes the 

indorsee. The indorsee can pass the bill on to a fourth person, 
and, in fact, there is no limit fixed by law to the number of times 
such an instrument may be transferred. Indorsements may 
either precede or follow acceptance. 

Liability of Indorsed. — In case a bill is not accepted, or 
■ not paid, the last indorser of the bill is liable towards the 
indorsee for the amount ; but the previous indorser is liable to 
him, and this liability is retrospective, inasmuch as the acceptor 
and drawer are liable to the payee, or first indorser. 

Bills Dishonoured,— A bill becomes dishonoured by non- 
acceptance or default of payment. The holder of Pie bill has 
the right of recovery of the sum represented against the drawer 
and each and all the indorsers of the bill, and upon complying 
with certain legal formalities may draw upon any of them, and, 
in case of refusal, legally recover. Any of the indorsers paying 
the bill acquires the right against all prior parties to the bill, 
and the drawer also has the right against the acceptor. 

Protest and Noting.— D ishonoured bills must be pro- 
tested on the date upon which they fall due. A protest is a 
declaration under the hand and seal of a notary public that a 
certain bill has been duly presented by him to the drawee, and 
acceptance, or payment, demanded, which was refused. The 
noting is a preliminary to the protest, and consists of an entry 
in the notary^ register of the dishonour, the date of protest, and 
notarial charges (which are fixed by special schedules, and are 
very small), being noted on the face of the bill, and attested by 
the initials' and seal of the notary. 
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Chapter XV. 

Limited Liability Companies.— I n dealing with this sub- 
ject it is not our intention to exhaust the intricacies of company 
law, but to briefly touch upon a point or two affecting the average 
trader in his business transactions with limited companies. 

Limited companies are the great trading machines of the 
country. They operate in all manufactures and trades, and 
provide employment for millions of workers. Even the latest 
industry, viz., that of the motor car, is principally controlled 
by limited companies. A man invents something with money 
in it, and forthwith a company is formed to place the invention 
on the market Why a company? and why a limited company? 
Because there is safety in a liability that is limited. 

Such limited liability, according to the opinion of a great 
lawyer, is “necessity’s offspring,” for a man should be able to 
engage in commerce without being compelled to risk his all. 

A man trading in his own. name and on his own account is 
denied the legal protection possessed by a company of seven or 
more persons properly constituted under the Limited Liability 
law. The latter’s liability is limited to the amount unpaid upon 
their shares, whilst the ordinary trader who has to meet his 
creditors must include even his household goods in the list of 
his assets. Partnerships carry perhaps more liability, as part- 
ners are responsible for each other. 

Nevertheless, as with many other efforts of legislation to 
enact laws which shall be of benefit to commerce and the 
nation generally, the Companies’ Acts of 1862 and onwards, 
have not always been the unmixed blessing which their creators 
intended them to be. They have sometimes been used in a far 
from scrupulous fashion. To put it gently, it can scarcely be 
called scrupulous for the proprietor of a business which is losing 
ground to convert the concern into a limited company in order 
to limit his personal liability ; yet this is done, and the law, if it 
does not condone, it also does not punish him. This is one of 
the misuses of the Act. Only seven persons being required to 
form such a company, a man can allot a share to each of his 
employees or friends, and the balance of shares to himself, 
registering his company with a nominal capital of so many 
thousand pounds in due conformity with the regulations of the 
Act. We find his company duly registered at Somerset House, 
with a nominal capital of ,£5,000 in £1 shares, £7 paid on seven 
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shares, ^4,993 being considered as paid, which latter means 
that he has allotted this ^4,993 worth of shares to himself as 
the price of the goodwill, eta, of the business. A nice example, 
this, of how to evade responsibility and liability, and a little 
enquiry into the antecedents of such a company is advisable 
before executing any orders they may be disposed to favour' 
one with. 

The case just quoted is perhaps one of the worst, but it is not 
always easy to judge of the morality actuating a man in con- 
verting his business into a limited company. 

It is true that a man who has created a good business by 
his personal talents and skill may, after years of close attention, 
wish to loosen his chains somewhat. His business may be pros- 
pering, and the indomitable energy and untiring perseverance 
may be telling upon his strength. He has attained to a position 
of affluence, has a reputation in the trade, and now feels he 
must listen to the pressing invitations to accept public office, 
for such men are wanted. Conversion into a limited company 
may be this man’s salvation. He can still retain as much 
interest in the business as he thinks fit ; he need not offer 
a share to the public— lie may give those who have helped 
him to build up his business a chance to reap something for 
themselves. Such companies have been formed, and are still 
flourishing. 

On the other hand it is a moot point as to when a man ought 
to come to such a conclusion, and under what circumstances 
he should relieve himself of the responsibilities which his own 
genius may have created. 

It may be that his business is not a large one, and that his 
personal withdrawal will mean its eventual collapse, for in some 
cases the man who has so long stood at the helm must know 
that he is deserting his ship with as much loot as possible, 
caring little that the vessel and its crew are doomed to founder 
on the rocks because the latter have not the well-tried cunning 
to shape the vessel’s course. 

Limited companies, then, are not the unalloyed good which 
the promoters of the Act evidently intended they should be, for 
whilst they offer facilities for capitalizing large operations, they 
; a?so ote: other ''facilities '.for unscrupulous; traders, to limit their, 
liabilities. 

We say nothing of the facilities for customers to become 
'.shareholders, and so share in the profits and other advantages— 
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we leave these for the promoters of public companies and others 
interested in such flotations to descant upon in the approved 
fashion. Our intention is, as previously stated, to deal with theV 
subject from the point of view of the firm who transacts business 
with them, and who must consider the points which indicate 
solidity or the want of it in these concerns. 

When the company has been formed the registration is duly 
published in most of the trade and banking journals. Infor- 
mation as to the capital invested and subscribed is generally 
obtainable at the trade enquiry offices, and the following is one 
example of the registration. 

u Messrs. P — — , B , & Co., London. Registered August 

iSth, 1903. Nominal capital ^20,000, divided in 10,000 6 per 
cent. Preference Shares, and 10,000 Ordinary Shares of £i, 
5,000 Preference and 9,547 Ordinary Shares have been taken 
up, and ^14,547 is considered as paid. 53 

We will suppose your representative obtains an order from 
this firm. You may have known the firm for many years before 
the conversion into a limited company as a most reputable house 
in your trade. However, cautious man that you are, you make 
enquiries at your trade agency, and obtain the above particulars 
of their registration. You probably also obtain some information 
as to the mode of dealing with accounts, and learn that they are 
prompt in payment. You open this account by executing the 
order, and thus start a fair business with a promising account. 

After, perhaps, a number of transactions extending possibly 
over a year or so, you find them asking you to draw a bill upon 
them for an account coming due, as it will he more convenient 
to them in view of their present obligations. This request 
touches your, business caution, and you decide to make some 
fresh enquiries about the concern. You find that they have 
raised additional capital of ^10,000, secured by debentures. 

PI ad they not asked you to draw for your account, you might 
very reasonably have gone on trusting them "with every confi- 
dence upon the strength of your own experience of the account ; 
for, although limited companies are compelled to send in an 
annual return of their financial status, showing particulars of 
any debentures or mortgages, yet you may not have seen any 
notice in your trade journal, and the prompt settlements of open 
accounts when du^ obviated any necessity to enquire about so 
respectable and, by this time, well-matured business connection. 
However, you have now enquired, and learn for the first time 
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that the debentures issued are abnormal in proportion to the 
subscribed capital, and feel that the account is more than an 
ordinary risk. You make some personal enquiries amongst 
your friends in the trade and find that, although they agree that 
these debentures are disconcerting, yet they think the firm still 
retains the confidence of the trade, and that, generally speaking, 
their credit is as good as ever. Moreover, your counting-house 
instincts are overcome by the fact that your competitors are not 
relaxing one jot their efforts to maintain a good trade with the 
firm ; that decides you— -you draw the bill, and they order more 
goods, which, with a suspicion of misgiving, you send in. They 
meet the bill all right, and others too, and you congratulate 
yourself that you did not weaken the cordiality of your relations 
by a refusal to accommodate them. One fine morning you get 
a letter asking you to hold over your bill, which is coming clue 
in three days’ time, until you hear further from them, as they 
hope to come to some arrangement with the debenture holders, 
who are assuming a threatening attitude. It is the beginning 
of the end, for, after the usual fight for your money, you realise 
that the debenture holders have taken action, and, as an ordinary 
unsecured creditor, you read you have made a total loss, as 
there is not a penny left after the debenture holders have had 
their picking. 

Debentures, then, are the pet aversion of the cautious trader. 
Debentures are, in the legal phraseology, u A security given by 
a public company to secure the repayment of money borrowed.” 
Financial embarrasment may result in the issue of debentures 
to the bank to cover an overdraft, the bank allows the com- 
pany to overdraw their account with them in consideration for 
debentures, and this is where the ordinary creditor with no 
security cannot protect himself, for such debentures need not 
be registered immediately — a period of twenty-one days being 
allowed for such registration. 

It is, therefore, prudent to obtain every possible information 
respecting limited companies before crediting, and to make/' 
periodical investigation as far as possible, for whilst, as we 
have before pointed out, limited companies are the great trading 
machines of the country, they also involve great risks to the 
ordinary creditor transacting business with them, owing to the 
unlimited elasticity of the laws which govern limited liability. 

I ' The other day a trader was overheard discussing a certain 
firm from whom he had obtained an order. “Are they all 
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“thv th» d 1 IS , er - R,ght as rain ,” sai <J the trader ; 
why, they are a limited company!" What an innocent 

tiuslmg soul, and how cautious one would be in giving credit 
to such an injudicious trader. His childlike simplTcity of 

n.ptcy"court.° bab y ^ S °° neX ' 0r later in the Sank- 
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, Commercial Terms, etc. ■ 

Abandonment.— S hould an accident, happen to a ship the 
whole of the property is surrendered to the Insurers, in order 
to make a; claim under the terms of the policy of insurance. 
This is called abandonment. 

Above Par.— A higher value of securities than the original 
price. ■ ■ , 

. Abrasion of Coras.-The wear-and-tear of coins, as dis- 
tinguished from wilful or accidental defacement. 

Abstract, — A n abridged account, deed, etc. 

Acceptance.— T he acceptance of a bill drawn upon a person 
or firm involving the obligation of paying such bill when it 
matures, i.e., falls due. 

Acceptor. In a general sense a person who accepts a bill 
by writing his name transversely across the face of it 
, Accommodation Bill.- A bill drawn for the temporary 
accommodation ot a person, and accepted bv another promising 
to meet the bill when due, or providing funds for that purpose. 6 
^Account Current.— A running account, showing a record 
of all debits and credits as they occur day by day. 

. Accountant.— A person skilled in figures, whose ocAipa- 
tion is preparing accounts and balance-sheets of other persons’ 
businesses. 

Account Sales. A statement rendered by a broker or 
agent of goods sold, showing charges incurred, commission, 
special discounts, and the net proceeds of such sales 
Acquittance.— A discharge, in writing, of a debt. 

Act of Bankruptcy. — A law for the protection of traders 
unable to pay their debts. Any fraudulent or illegal proceeding 
which makes a man amenable to the bankruptcy law. No action 
in bankruptcy can be taken unless the claim of the creditor or 
creditors taking such action amounts to ,£50 or upwards. 
Action.— A prosecution for the recovery of a lawful demand. 
Actuary.— A professional calculator, in connection with life 
annuities, insurances, reversions, etc. 

Adjustment.'— T he settlement of averages in marine insur- 
ance. 

Ad Referendum.— For further consideration. 

Ad \ acORLM. A percentage made according- to the value 
and not upon weight or quantity. 
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Advances.— P ayment beforehand. Loans of money. 

Adventure. — A speculation in which the shipper takes the 
whole of the risk. 

Advice. — A notice, or information by letter. 

Affidavit.— A written declaration, confirmed by oath or 
affirmed before a magistrate, or other authorized officer of the 
law. 

After Date. — A fter the date on which a bill is drawn. 

After Sight. — A fter the bill is presented for acceptance. 

Agenda. — Things to be done. Generally used in connection 
with public or board meetings. 

Agent. — A person who acts for another, and who is respon- 
sible for his own actions. 

Agio. — T he difference in value between one kind of money 
and another. 

Agreement. — A legal document signed by two or more 
persons respecting disposal or letting property, or contracts 
between employers and employees, principals and agents. 

ALLONGE. — An additional piece of paper attached to a bill 
of exchange for the purpose of providing more room for the 
endorsement 

Allotment.— T he dividing of shares in a public company 
into portions. 

Alloy. — A compound of two or more metals. Sometimes 
denotes the baser metal. 

All Rights Reserved.— C opyright. Certain rights ex- 

tended to an author or his assigns in literary productions. 

Amalgamation. — T he combination of two or more firms, 
societies, or companies, into one. 

Amortisement. — Redeeming a debt by paying off instal- 
ments. 

Annuity.— A sum of money payable annually, sometimes 
paid in quarterly or half-yearly instalments. 

Annul. — M aking an entry in order to balance an entry on 
the opposite side made in error. 

Ante-date.— Putting on any document a date previous to 
that on which it was really written. In some cases this is a 
fraud. 

Appeal. — T he referring of a trial to a higher court. 

Appraisement.— Valuing or estimating the price of goods. 

Appreciation. — Added value opposite to depredation. 

Arbitration.— T he adjustment of any disputed matter by 



one or more persons appointed. A means adopted by traders 
tn preference to the more expensive process of going to law. 
Arbitrage. — C alculations of foreign exchange. 

An rears. — M oney due but unpaid. 

Articles of Association.— T he laws and reflations 
governing joint stock companies, the details of whHi are 
peculiar to the nature and objects of each company 
ASSESSMENT.-The valuation of property, etc., for taxation. 
Assets.— G oods possessed, debts receivable. T1 • ■ 

property of an insolvent debtor. ' 

Assignee.— T he person to whom an assignment is made 
“ a case of bankruptcy two are usually appointed to distribute 
the estate— one by the court, another by the creditors. 

. Assi GNMENT.~ a deed transferring property. Assignment 
m bankruptcy : The transfer of a bankrupt’s property to 
assignees for the benefit of the creditors. 

or ri!vfo G f HT '~ B ! i!S dl ' aWn Payable ° n demand > 110 acceptance 
or days of grace being necessaiy. 

ATTACHMENT.-Laying an embargo on goods in the hands 
of C, belonging to B, pending a claim of A on B. 

° f accounts b y an authorized ac- 
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infhTworid. ENGLAND ‘~ The leading bankin £ establishment 
by^W BM^of England cml^ a ^ a ^^ e ^ SSVen da ^ s ” s '§ bt > issued 

particuL^C~ The Bank ° f Engla " d rate ° f diSC ° Unt ° n a 

Lank Return.— A weekly account issued by the Bank of 
England. 

Bankrupt’s Certificate.— C ertificate of discharge 
Barratry.— M alicious or unlawful damage by the master 
oi seamen to the vessel or goods, designed to commit a fraud 
on the parties insuring. 

Barter.— T he exchange of one commodity for another with- 
out the aid of money or other medium of exchange. The only 
mode of commerce previous to the introduction of money. 

bear. A Stock Exchange speculator who engages to 
deliver stock, which he does not possess, on a particular 
day, at a certain price, in expectation of a fall. 

Bearer,— T he person in possession of a cheque or bill. 

. bELOW Par.— A lower price than that paid in the first 
instance. 

Bill.— A n order to pay money for value received. 

Bill of Entry.— A document declaring and describing 
goods handed to the Customs authorities by importers, before 
landing such goods. 

Bill of Lading.— A document signed by the master of a 
ship acknowledging receipt of goods entrusted to him for 
conveyance. 

. BlLL GF Sale.— A document conveying to a creditor the 
right to sell property in furniture, goods, ships, etc., if a loan 
or debt is not liquidated within a specified time. 

Bills Payable.— B ills you have to pay, le., drawn on you. 
Bills Receivable— B ills drawn by you on your customers 
Blank Endorsement.— A bill of exchange payable to 
bearer. 

Board. — The directors of a public company, or other 
deliberative body. 

Bond.— A deed, or obligatory instrument, in writing, con- 
taining the terms and conditions by which a person or corpor- 
ation bind themselves to certain acts. 

Bonded Goods.— G oods stored in bonded warehouses, and 
liable to duty on removal 
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BONUS. — An extra payment to the shareholders of a company 
over and above the ordinary dividends paid. 

Bottomry,— M ortgage of a ship by ownei*s. 

Broker. — A skilled agent who effects bargains between 
buyers and sellers of all departments of trade. His remuner- 
ation is called brokerage. 

Brokerage. — Commission paid to a broker. 

Bull. — A Stock Exchange speculator who buys stocks in the 
same way as a e< Bear,” but hopes the price will rise when he 
has to deliver, so that he may make a profit. 

Bullion. — C oined or uncoined gold or silver. 

Cable. — A message sent or received by a submarine tele- 
graph cable. 

Call.— A demand for the payment of additional shares 
already allotted. 

Capital Account,— An account showing the- capital sub- 
scribed to or invested in any trading concern, with particulars 
of its expenditure. 

Cargo. — T he merchandise or lading of a ship. 

Certificate of Origin.— A Custom-house document for 
foreign goods exported, giving the country of origin. 

Charter-Party, — A contract, partly written and partly 
printed, for letting and hiring a vessel, and of which a copy is 
held by both parties. 

Circular Note.— A letter of credit addressed to traders 
or bankers abroad for the convenience of travellers. 

Clearing Goods Shipped, — Lodging particulars of the 
goods at the Customs-house on special forms. Goods shipped 
must always be cleared either by shipper or his agents. 
Collateral Security.— A secondary pledge. 
Commission.— The sum paid for buying and selling goods, 
shares, etc., on behalf of a principal 
Compound with Creditors.— To pay a composition of 
so much in the and receive a quittance for the whole of 
a debt. 

Consignment,— T he despatch of goods to a broker or agent 
for the purpose of sale. 

Consignee. — A person to whom goods are delivered. 
Consignor. — The person who sends the goods. 

Consols, A portion of the National Debt. A contraction 
of 4£ Consolidated Funds,” 

Consuls.— O fficials appointed by foreign governments in 
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large trade centres to take care of their political and com- 
mercial interests. 

Contango. — The charge made by a stockbroker for carrying 
over a bargain from one fortnightly account to another. 

Contraband, — Prohibited in commerce. 

Contract. — An agreement between two or more parties, the 
breach of which gives right of legal action. 

Conveyance. — A deed conveying tenements or lands from 
one person to another. 

Copyright.— T he exclusive right of authors or publishers 
to print or publish any work of literature or art 

COUPON.— A small interest certificate detachable from trans- 
ferable bonds. 

Course of Exchange. — The rate for exchanging the 
money of one country for that of another. This is always 
fluctuating. . 

Cover.— I n insurance, the amount for which premises or 
stock are covered against fire, etc. Securities deposited with 
a banker. 

Covenant. — An agreement between two or more persons, 
sealed and delivered. If it contains any illegal terms, it is not 
binding. 

Cum Dividend.— W ith the dividend ; that is, stocks or 
shares changing hands to include the dividend then about 
due., 

CURRENCY.— The legal medium of exchange of any country. 
Money in circulation, such as coin, bank-notes, bills. 

Current Account. — A bank account in which money may 
be lodged or withdrawn without notice. 

Days of Grace, — Bills payable in England aro due for 
payment three days after the time specified on the face of the 
bill. In Austria, three days ; in Russia, ten days. These are 
called “days of grace . 55 In all other countries there are no 
“ days of grace 15 allowed. 

Debenture.— A bill or bond issued by a State or Com- 
mercial Company, acknowledging a debt, and engaging to pay 
a certain sum, with interest, according to arrangement. 

Debit.— T o debit is to charge, or set down to an account 

Debit Note.— W ritten particulars of the amount debited. 

Debt. — A n obligation to pay a sum of money owing. 

Debtor.— T he person who owes the money. 

Deed. — A n instrument, on paper or parchment, containing 

F 
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a contract, conveyance, bargain, or other agreement, between 
two or more parties. 

Deed of Assignment, — A n arrangement made by an insol- 
vent person for the benefit of his creditors. 

Deferred Bonds, — Bonds issued by a Government or 
Company bearing* a gradually increased rate of interest up to 
a certain specified rate. 

Delivery. — I n an action for debt the delivery of the goods 
must be proved. Hence the value of a “ dean signature.” 

Demand. — A formal demand, in many cases, is necessary 
previous to legal process. 

Demurrage. — Compensation paid by anyone chartering a 
vessel, and then causing it to be detained in port after the time 
stipulated. 

Deposit. — Part payment Money banked. Bonds and share 
certificates left as security. 

Deposit Account. — Money is deposited with bankers for 
their use, and the depositor receives interest on his deposit 
account. 

Derelict. — A vessel abandoned at sea. 

Depreciation. — Diminished value of property, stock-in- 
trade, etc. Most traders, in making out their annual balance- 
sheets, have to allow for depreciation. 

Discount. — The interest allowed for settlement of accounts 
when due or before due. The due date is usually regulated 
according to the custom of the trade, viz., thirty clays with 
2|- per cent, discount, sixty days with !$• per cent, or 3$ per 
cent, for prompt cash, etc., etc. To discount a bill is to buy it 
from the holder, paying the value, less interest for the time 
intervening before such bill becomes due for payment. 

Dishonour,— T he refusal to accept or pay a bill of ex- 
change. 

Distress.— T o seize and sell goods of a tenant to satisfy a 
demand for rent. 

Dividend. — Amounts periodically paid on shares, stocks, 
loans, debentures, etc., as the holders share of profits. Also 
interest paid on stocks, etc. 

1 Dock. — A n artificial basin, with wharves, etc., for the loading 
and unloading of ships. 

Dock Dues, — A charge or dockage levied on vessels and 
goods leaving or entering a dock. 

digest or suminaryuf-'adetterDtdocu'rpentf^c^f' 'b 
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Dock Warrant.— A document issued by the Dock autho- 
rities as a receipt for goods warehoused. It gives the title to 
dispose of such goods on presentation ; and the buyer who 
purchases such goods would receive the dock warrants against 
payment to the owner of the goods, or his broker. 

Document. — Evidence or particulars, written or printed, 
relating to any matter. 

Domicile. — A draft domiciled in France is payable in that 
country. 

Draft. — An outline or rough sketch of a letter, agree- 
ment, or other document A written order for the payment 
of money. 

Drawee. — A person on whom a bill, draft, or cheque is 
drawn. 

Drawer. — One who draws a bill. 

Dry Goods. — Generally used in connection with cloths, 
drapery, etc., as opposed to groceries. 

Earnest Money. — A sum of money paid to bind a verbal 
agreement. 

Embargo.— A prohibition by government authority of the 
sailing of ships, or trading between certain ports, often tanta- 
mount to suspension of commerce. 

Endorsee. — The party to whom a bill is made over by 
endorsement. 

Endorsement. — Writing one’s name on the back of a 
bill, cheque, or other document. There are three kinds, viz., 

Full, ts Pay Messrs. , or order, for value received, and 

signature”; Incomplete, “Pay Messrs. , or order, and 

signature ” ; Blank, “ Signature only.” 

Endorser. — O ne who endorses a bill or cheque, so making 
it over to another party. 

Entrepot. — A magazine or warehouse for the temporary 
reception of goods. 

Equation of Payment.— Determining the date upon which 
a single payment can be made instead of several amounts which 
become due on several different dates. 

Errors Excepted.— Abbreviated thus : E. E. or E. & O; E. 
(errors and omissions excepted). Sometimes written at the foot 
of invoices in order that they may be corrected should any error 
afterwards be discovered. 

Estate. — P roperty, possessions, fortune ; a piece of landed 
property ; estates belonging to a bankrupt. 
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Estimate,— A document showing the probable cost or extent 
of anything. 

Exchange.— A method by which merchants in different 
parts settle their accounts without transmitting* money. Also, 
the equivalent of a sum of money of one country in the cur- 
rency of another. 

Exchequer Bills.— B ills of credit issued by the Treasury 
for raising money temporarily. 

Excise. — An inland tax. 

Exports. —Articles of commerce sent in the way of traffic to 
foreign countries. , Md'd ' 

Ex- W AREHOUSE. — Sold or delivered from a warehouse. 

Face Value. — The nominal value which is printed on the 
face of notes, share certificates, bonds, etc., when issued. The 
market value may be more, or less. 

Factor. — A n agent who buys and sells for a principal, or 
several, for a commission, but entirely on his own account 

Factorage. — The commission allowed to factors. 

Failure. — Insolvency. Suspension of payment. ^ 

Fiat in Bankruptcy.— A uthority for proceeding. 

Floating Policy. — The insurance in a lump sum of goods 
in different places. 

Flotsam.— Lost cargo found floating on the sea. 

Forestalling. — Bargaining for corn, cattle, or other mer- 
chandise, while on the way to market. 

Free of all Average. — Policies containing this clause are 
exempt from claims for general or particular average. 

Free on Board — Goods placed on board ship free of all 
shipping charges or other expenses. 

Free Port.— O ne in which no import or export duties are 
levied. 

Freight.— -M oney agreed to be paid for the hire of a ship. 

Funds. — National securities ; Stocks or capital. 

Garnishee.— Sometimes by order of a Court of Justice a 
notice is sent to a person owing money to or possessing the 
property of a debtor against whom judgment has been obtained, 
warning the former that the money or property has been 
attached, and that it must not be handed over to the debtor 
without a further order from the Court. The notice is called 
a “ garnishee order,” and the person receiving such notice a 
“ garnishee.” 

General Average. — I n the case of goods on board a shin 
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being thrown overboard for the preservation of the rest of the 
cargo, or for the safety of the vessel itself, General Average 
means that those whose property is saved must bear their quota 
of the loss. 

Goodwill.— T he estimated future profits that any well- 
established business is calculated to provide. The profits 
made during the years preceding the sale of the business 
are usually taken as a basis for the valuation of the goodwill. 

Gross. — Gross amount. Total amount before deductions, 
such as discount, etc., have been made. Gross weight includes 
the tare or packing. 

Guarantor. — A person who becomes surety for another, or 
who guarantees payment by another. 

Handsale.— T his term was used to indicate a bargain rati- 
fied by shaking of hands. Afterwards it was called “hansel,” 
and signified earnest money. 

Hold.— T he interior part of a vessel used for the storage of 
cargo. 

Holder. — The holder of a bill is the party who has the 
right claim to it, /.<?., either the drawer or the party to whom 
it was last endorsed. 

Honour. — To honour a draft or bill is to sign acceptance 
when presented and paying it when due. Sometimes, owing 
to a disputed amount or otherwise, the party on whom the bill 
is drawn refuses to accept, and a correspondent in the same 
city will save the bill from being dishonoured on behalf of the 
drawer. Hence we often find the words, u In case of need.” 

Hypothecation. — Assignment of property as security under 
agreement. To mortgage or pledge. Property hypothecated 
remains in the debtor's hands. States frequently hypothecate 
revenues, duties, etc., also lands to the public creditor. 

Importation. — Bringing of goods from a foreign country. 

Indemnity. — A letter or document engaging to hold another 
party free from loss. Goods are frequently released from a 
vessel without the bill of lading by presentation of an indem- 
nity signed by a banker, such indemnity being handed back 
to the importer when the bill of lading is forthcoming ; and 
the banker receives the indemnity from the importer in due 
course, which ends the liability of all parties. 

Indenture. — A deed entered into between two or more 
parties. 

Indent. —Orders and contracts from abroad by means of 
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which the great shipping trade is clone. Such indents some- 
times have a very mixed number of items, and range from a 
small comb to a railway tunnel. 

In Case of Need.— Such a phrase on a Bill of Exchange 
means that should there be any irregularity either of drawing, 
endorsement, or refusal to accept, the firm mentioned will either 
explain matters, or, if necessary, honour the bill. 

Inland Bills. — Bills payable in the country in which they 
are drawn. 

Inland Revenue.-— F ormerly the excise, an establishment, 
for receiving inland taxes. 

Insolvency. — I nsufficient capital to pay one’s debts. 

Insurance. — The payment of a small sum for the purpose 
of receiving, on a specified contingency, a large amount as on 
the death of a person, or the burning of a building or goods, etc. 

Interest. — A payment, at so much per cent., for the use of 
money. 

Interest, Compound. — The interest charged upon the 
amount arising from the addition of interest to the principal, 
the sum-total always bearing interest 

Interim Dividend.— -A dividend paid before the end of the 
financial year, or audit of accounts. 

Inventory. — A list of goods, furniture, stock, etc. 

I.O.U. — A simple form of acknowledgment of debt. It 
requires no stamp, and is not negotiable. It can be sued 
for by the person to whom it is made out. 

Jetsam (Jetson, or Jettison).— G oods cast into the sea 
to lighten the ship when in distress, and which remain under 
water. 

Jobber. — A dealer. Stock jobber, one who quotes prices for 
stocks to brokers, and must either buy or sell at the prices he 
quotes, according to the option of the broker. 

Joint Stock Company.— D efined by Parliament as “a 
company consisting of seven or more members, divided into 
shares, also of fixed amount, and formed on the principle of 
having for its members the holders of shares of such capital, 
and no other persons.” 

Kite.— A name sometimes used for an accommodation bilk 

Knot. — A nautical mile ; about 2,026 yards. 

Landing Account.— A statement compiled by dock com- 
panies of the particulars of goods landed. 

Landing Order. — A document authorising the custom- 
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house official to land goods from a ship. Upon being pre- 
sented at the custom house by the importer they are initialled 
and passed as correct, and can then be forwarded with instruc- 
tions through the dock company or wharf-owner. 

Legal Tender.— The tender of not more than twelve pence 
or forty shillings to settle a debt. Gold is the only legal tender 
for amounts over £ 2 ^ and Bank of England notes are a legal 
tender for amounts exceeding £5, but the creditor cannot be 
compelled to exchange Bank notes. 

Letter of Attorney.— A document empowering one 
person to act for another. 

Letter of Credit. — A letter advising a certain sum of 
money to be paid to the person named therein. 

Liabilities. — What is owed. 

Lieu. — A right of claim for money advanced or omitted to 
be paid. 

Lig an.— G oods cast into the sea to lighten a ship, but kept 
afloat by some means. ! 

Lighter. — A flat-bottomed boat used in loading and unload- 
ing ships. 

LIGHTERAGE. — The charge for carrying goods by lighters. 

Limited Liability Company.— A company the members 
or shareholders of which shall not be liable to contribute more 
than the amount of the shares they have subscribed for. 

Manifest.— A document containing the particulars of a 
ship’s cargo. 

Marks, or seals on goods, are confined to the originators 5 
no one can lawfully copy them. 

Market Price.— T he average selling price of goods. 

Maturity.— T he date on which bills, etc., become due. 

Merchant.— W holesale dealer who imports or exports 
goods in bulk. 

Minute Book,— A book in which the proceedings of meet- 
ings are recorded. 

MONEY is either real or representative ; the former consists 
of coins— of gold, silver, etc. ; the latter of promises to pay, at a 
certain period, a specified amount of real money. 

Money Market.— T he field of operations relating to the 
investment or employment of money. 

Monopoly. — The sole power of dealing in anything. The 
privileged or accidental absorption of a branch of commerce or 
production. 
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Mortgage is a pledge of houses, land, or other property, by 
deed, as a security for money lent. The lender is termed the 
mortgagee , the borrower the mortgagor. 

Net. — A fter all deductions have been made. The net 
amount of an invoice is the total after all charges have been 
added, and all discounts deducted. The net weight is the 
weight of the goods only. Add the weight of case and packing! 
and you get the gross weight. 

Nominal Value.— T he named value, or value assigned by 
law. Often materially different to the real value. 

Notary-Public.— A n official who attests deeds, contracts, 
affidavits, etc., to make them authentic in a foreign country. 
Also one who notes or protects bills of exchange when refused 
acceptance or unpaid. : r ' 

Notice of DiSHONOUR.-The holder of a bill refused 
acceptance when presented, gives notice to the drawer, or 
negotiator of such bill, otherwise the holder becomes liable 
for it 

Noting a Bill.— T he holder of a refused or unpaid hill 
must apply to a notary, pvho again presents, and if still, un- 
accepted or unpaid, this official notes the reasons for refusal or 
non-payment on the bill. 

Not Negociable.— O ften put on cheques to prevent frauds 
■ lent use. 

Obligation.— A bond which engages to pay a certain in- 
terest on money invested, and which must be paid before any 
profits are divided between holders of ordinary shares. 

Open Cheque.— P ayable to bearer, or order, when presented 
at the bank. 

\ On Demand.-BIHs payable on demand are not accepted, 
but paid by cheque or cash when presented. 

Output.— A trade term denoting the quantity of material 
produced m a certain time. 

Paid-up Capital. The amount paid by the shareholders of 
a company on the shares which they hold. 

Fully-paid shares, i.e., twenty shillings 
paid on every £i snare, so that there is no more to be called 

• PA f'~,l S T e par is the vah,e of boncis and shares when 
issued. If the price falls, they go below issue par. If the pri r e 

goes up, they are above the issue par. Nominal par is the 
face value, z.*., the value imprinted on the face of the bond 
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or share. Shares or consols are said to be at par when the real 
is equal to the nominal value. 

P articular Average. — A contribution to be paid by under- 
writers for the partial loss or damage to a ship from an accident 
or misfortune while at sea. 

Partner. — One who has a share or part in any private 
company or business. 

Pass Book.— A book held by a customer of a bank, showing 
the amounts paid in or withdrawn. 

Payee.— T he person to whom money is to be paid. 

Payer.— T he person who pays the money. 

Per Cent. — A proportional amount in each hundred. 

Per Contra. — A book-keeping term meaning on the other 
side. 

Permit. — A license from the Inland Revenue, allowing cer- 
tain goods, on which duty has been paid, to be removed from 
one place to another. 

Per Procuration. — The authority given by a merchant, or 
other principal, to his manager or agent to sign his name on 
letters, etc., is called “power of procuration,” and letters and 
documents are signed either “per pro. H. Jones & Co.,” or 
“p.p. H. Jones & Co,,” with the name of the authorized person 
underneath. 

Presentation of a Bill. — A bill must be presented on the 
day it is due, and during the usual business hours ; otherwise 
the previous indorsers, if any, are not responsible should it be 
dishonoured. 

Present Value. — 1. When bills of exchange are discounted, 
a certain rate of interest is charged for the time which such bill 
has to run, and being deducted from the face value of the bill 
(z>., the amount for which it is drawn), the present value is 
obtained. 2. An annuity is due to be paid in ten instalments 
during the next ten years, but immediate realization is desired, 
and five per cent, per annum is offered for the convenience. 
This necessitates a calculation of compound interest, and the 
amount of such interest deducted from the value of the ten 
instalments, leaves the present value. 

Price Current,— A list of various articles at the market 


Primage.— A customary percentage, in addition to the freight 
(usually five percent on the freight) formerly paid to the master 
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of a vessel in consideration of his having taken care of the 
goods, but now paid with freight to shipowner. 

Plant.— A term which indicates the machinery, and all other 
requisites, for carrying on a business. 

Pledge.— S omething held as a security. 

POLICY. — A document, by the terms of which individuals or 
companies engage to pay certain sums of life insurance ; or to 
make compensation for loss by fire, shipwreck, or other acci- 
dents ; or against excess of bad debts. 

Post-date.— D ating forward. Putting on cheques, or other 
documents, a date subsequent to that on which they were made 
out. 

Poundage. — A percentage on the value of goods. 

Power of Attorney. — A legal document giving one person 
the power to act for another. 

Preference Shares.— S hares which entitle the holders to 
a claim on the profits of a concern up to a specified percentage, 
before any dividend is paid to the ordinary shareholders. 

Premium on Shares. — Signifies the additional value which 
they bear in comparison with their original cost. 

Premium, — T he percentage paid for indemnification' from 
loss. 

. . Prime Cost, — Original cost, before freight or other expenses 
or profits are added to calculate the selling price. 

Principal, — i. The capital sum in distinction from interest 
2, Heads of firms. 

Private Arrangement,— A n insolvent debtor often makes 
a private arrangement with his creditors tinder a deed of 
'■assignment, ,; m 'order to save expenses of law, which’ would 
reduce the composition which his available assets enabled him 
to pay them. 

Pro Forma,— F or form's sake ; as a matter of form. 

PRO Rata, — P roportionately. 

Protest.— A document declaring the non-payment of a bill. 

Proviso.— A stipulation in a deed or other document 

Proxy.— O ne who acts for another. 

Qualified Acceptance.— A conditional or partial accept- 
ance of a bill. 

Quarantine— A regulation isolating ships, merchandize, or 
persons, during a certain period, in order to prevent infection. 

, Quorum.— A legal or sufficient ‘number to transact business 
at a meeting. 
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Quotation.— A statement of price, terms, discount, and 
period of delivery, sent in reply to an enquiry. 

Rack-rent. The highest attainable rental for house or 
land. 

Rate. — A standard of payment, prices, etc. 

Rate of Exchange. — T he daily fluctuating value of foreign 
money, compared with the English pound sterling. To-day’s 
paper may give the rate of 4.86 dollars ; to morrow 4.86I — which 
means that number of dollars for every sovereign. 

, ^'Assurance. — A contract by which an assurer avoids 
risk, by transferring his liability, on payment of a consideration, 
to another. 

Rebate.— x. A return of discount owing to the shortening of 
the time for which an advance of money was made. 2. An 
allowance made on goods. 

Receipt. An acknowledgment in writing of having received 
money or goods. 

Release.— A n order to hand over goods from a vessel issued 
by shipowners upon presentation of bill of lading by consignee. 

Reserve Fund. — A sum of money laid aside, by companies 
and others, to meet contingencies. 

REVENUE. Income arising from possessions or taxes. 

Salvage.— A n allowance made for saving ships from enemies 
or the dangers of the sea. 

Scantling.— I rregular boarding reduced to standard mea- 
surement 

Schedule.— A n inventory of goods. 

Searcher. — A n officer of the Customs employed to examine 
import and export goods. 

Seaworthy. — A term indicating that a ship is in every 
respect fitted for a voyage. 

Securities. Documents which secure the payment of 
interest on money advances. 

Sequestration.— A legal process of placing goods or pro- 
perty belonging to a person into the hands of a third person, 
pending the settlement of a dispute or a debt 

Seisin, — P ossession. The act of taking possession. 

Set-off.— A counter-claim by the person on whom a demand 
is made. 

Short Bills. — B ills with less than 10 days to run. 

Sight Bills.— B ills payable at sight, or on demand. 

Solvent.— C apable of paying all debts and liabilities. 
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Specie. — Coin distinguished from .paper-money. 

Standard. — S omething fixed by which certain other things 
can be compared, as, for instance, the standard of gold. 

Staple. — The principal products or manufactures in any 
country. 

Statute of Limitations fixes the period for the recovery 
of debts. Those of an ordinary character are void after a lapse 
of six years from the time of contracting the debt, or from the 
time of acknowledgment Bonds, deeds, etc., become void after 
twenty years, if there have been no interest paid, or other- 
acknowledgment made. 

Sterling. — O riginally the name given to an English silver 
penny. Now the term given to all English money. 

Stock. — An imagined sum on which interest is paid in per- 
petuity. A fund of money possessed by a company. Goods on 
the premises of a trader. 

STOCK-TAKING. — The yearly or half-yearly valuation of stock, 
fixtures, machinery, etc., which is essential for merchants and 
traders, to ascertain whether they have been trading for a profit 
or at a loss. 

Super-cargo.-— A person who accompanies a vessel to 
dispose of its freight and obtain a new cargo. 

Suspension of Payment,— Upon ascertaining that he is 
insolvent, a trader should suspend all payments to his creditors, 
and call a meeting or take other legal action for their protection 
and his own. 

Tare. — Denotes the allowance made for the weight of any 
article which encloses a commodity. The net weight of the 
goods, and the tare or weight of the packing added together, 
make the gross weight. 

Tariff.— A list of duties on goods. A table of charges. 

Tender. — An offer in writing to supply certain goods, or per- 
form certain work. Also a tender of money to discharge a debt 

' Tonnage.*— T he carrying capacity of a ship. 

Trade Price.—' W holesale .price. 

Trinity House.— A corporation established in 1514 for the 
purpose of making regulations as to lighthouses, pilots, dues, 
etc. 

Truck, — Payment of wages by goods. 

Turn of the Market.— The jobbers' profit, *>., the differ- 
ence between the selling quotation and the buying quotation of 
stocks or shares. 
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Turnover.— The monetary value of goods sold in a business 
during a certain time. If a trader invests £500 in a business, 
and does a trade of ,£1,000 per annum, he turns over his capital 
twice in the year. Some businesses turn over the capital many 
times during a year. 

Ullage. — The deficiency in casks of liquids, through evapo- 
ration, etc. 

UNDER Protest. — Frequently in business money is paid 
under protest to carmen who will not deliver goods unless 
they get their charges, and to shipping companies when their 
charges are wrong in order to obtain a release of the goods. 

Underwriter. — Usually confined to marine insurers, who 
are so called because they write their name under the condi- 
tions of the policy or certificate. 

USANCE. — The time for which it is usual to draw foreign 
bills, which varies from 30 days for Continental bills to six 
months for Indian bills. However, nowadays, when we feel 
ourselves so much nearer to lands across the sea, the tendency 
is to shorten these periods, and whereas bills at New York on 
European countries used to be 60 days, many thousands are 
drawn at 30 days, and thousands of others at 3 days’ sight, 
which of course means that they are paid by the drawee in 
about a fortnight from the date on which they were drawn in 
the New Y ork office. 

Usury— An excess of the lawful rate of interest. In the 
time of Henry VIII. the maximum was 10 per cent. ; afterwards 
it was gradually diminished until it came down to 5 per cent 
In 1854 this nefarious trade became free from the Usury Laws. 

Utter. — To pass false coin. To raise money on a bill or 
note. 

Value Received.-— -Written on bills means that the acceptor 
has received an equivalent in goods, etc., from the drawer. 

Vendor.— -A seller by himself or an agent. A purchaser is 
termed a vendee. 

Voucher. — Documentary evidence. An invoice, receipt, or 
any other document which can be used as a proof of claim, etc. 

Warrant. — A negotiable document or receipt given for 
goods to be delivered from a warehouse. 

Warranty. — In insurance is an absolute condition, non- 
compliance of which would vitiate the insurance. 

Wet Dock. — A tidal or shipping dock in which the water is 
maintained at a certain height at all times. 
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Wharf. — A wooden or stone landing-place for cargoes. 

Wharfinger.— A person who superintends or owns a wharf. 

Way-Bill.— -A list of the names of passengers, or goods, 
carried in a public conveyance. 

Waist.— T he part of a ship between the forecastle and 
quarter-deck, 

Waiver.— The discharge by a holder of a Bill of Exchange 
of one of the parties to it. 

Waste Book,— A book sometimes used for entering a mer- 
chant’s transactions as they occur previous to being posted into 
the ledger. 

Wharfage. — D ues for landing or shipping goods at a wharf. 

Winding Up.— T he legal process of adjusting the affairs of 
a company and dissolving it. 

Without Reserve,— No reserve price. Sold to the highest 
bidder. 

Writ. — A legal instrument summoning a defendant into 
court to answer a claim. 

Year’s Purchase. — A term signifying that the annual 
rental multiplied by a certain number of years gives the price 
of the property. For instance, if 20 years’ purchase is asked for 
a house whose rental is £ 70 , the price would be ,-£1,400. 

Zollverkin. — A German commercial union founded for the 
regulation of uniform duties throughout the empire. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND ARBITRARY SIGNS 

used in Writing and t Printing . 

# # # 


A., ans. 


A.B, 

Abbr. 

Abp. 

Abst 

Abt. 

A/C 

a/c 

A.D. 

A/d 

a.d.c. 

Ad inf. 

Ad int 

Adjd. 

Adjt. 

Ad lib. 

Admr. 

Admx. 

Adv.- 

Ad val. 

Advt. 

Ml 

Afft 

Afsd. 

Aftn. 

A.G.B. 

Agnst 

Agrt. 

Agt 


Answer. 

To, at 

Same quantity of each. 

Against all risks. 

Able-bodied seaman, Bachelor of Arts. 
Abbreviated. 

Archbishop. 

Abstract 

About 

Account current 
Account. 

In the year of onr Lord. 

After date. 

Aide-de-camp. 

Without limit. 

In the meanwhile. 

Adjourned. 

Adjutant 
At pleasure. 

Administrator. 

Administratrix. 

Advocate. 

According to value. 

Advertisment 

Aged. 

Affidavit. 

Aforesaid. 

Afternoon. 

Any good brand. 

Against. 

Agreement. 

Agent 
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A.K.C, 

Associate of King's College. 

Aid 

Alderman. 

Alt. 

Altitude. 

A.M. 

Before noon* Master of Arts. 

Amer. 

America, 

Amt. 

Amount. 

Anal 

Analysis. 

Anon. 

Anonymous. 

Ans. 

Answer. 

A/o 

Account of. 

ApL 

April. 

App. 

Appendix. 

Approx. Approximate. 

Aq. 

Water- 

A/r 

All risks. 

Arbr. 

Arbitrator, A 

Arch. 

Architecture. 

Arr. 

Arrive, 

Art. 

Article. ■ % k \ bl \ .v : S : ?¥£ : B A 

A.R.A. 

Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A/S' 

Account sales. 

A/s 

At sight. , ; A- ■ f J "%% 

Assnit. 

Assignment / ■; 

Asst. 

Assistant 

Asst cl 

Assorted. 

Aug. 

August 

A/v 

Ad valorem. 

A.V. 

Authorised Version. 

Avoir. 

Avoirdupois. 

A I 

First quality. 

B. 

British. 

B/ 

Bale, bag, 

b. 

Born. 

B.A, 

Bachelor of Arts, 

Bah 

Balance. 

Barrel 

Baronet, 

Battalion. 

Bill Book. 

Before Christ, British Columbia, 
Bachelor of Surgery, 
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3.C.L. 

Bachelor of Civil Law. 


B.D. 

Bachelor of Divinity. 

■ -L ' ■ ' 

Bdl 

Bundle. 


B/E 

Bill of Exchange, 


B. of E. 

Bank of England. 


Beds. 

Bedfordshire. 


Berks. 

Berkshire. 


B/F 

Brought forward. 


B.G. 

Birmingham gauge. 


Bgt. 

Bought. 


B.H.P. 

Brake Horse Power. 


B.I. 

British India. 


Biog. 

Biography. 

■ 4 

Bk. 

Book, Bank. 


Bk/c 

Bank credit. 


B.L. 

Bachelor of Laws. 


B/L 

Bill of Lading. 


Blk. 

Black. 


B.M. 

Bachelor of Medicine. 


B. Mus. 

Bachelor of Music. 


B.O. 

Branch Office. 


Bot 

Bottle. ■ 


B. of T. 

Board of Trade 


Bp. 

Bishop. 

■■■ ■' 

B/P 

Bill of parcels, Bills payable. 


B.P.B. 

Bank Post Bill. 


Bque. 

Barque, 


B/R 

Bills receivable. 


Brit 

British. 


Bros. 

Brothers. 


B.S. 

Bachelor in Surgery, Balance She**, 


B/S 

Bill of Sale. 


B.S. A, 

Birmingham Small Arms. 


B.Sc, 

Bachelor of Science, 


Bucks. 

Buckinghamshire, 


Bush. 

Bushel 


Rxs. 

Boxes, 


C. 

Cent, a hundred, cubic. 


C/ 

Currency, coupon, case. 

; : ■ 

C.A. 

C&mhs. 

... 

Chartered Accountant 

Cambridgeshire. ■ ■ 
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Cap. Capital 

Capt Captain. 

Cat* Catalogue* 

Cath. Catholic, 

C.B, Companion of the Bath. 

C.C. Contra, credit, County Council. 

C.D.S.O. Companion of the Distinguished Service Order 
C.D.V. Carte-de-visite. 

C.E. Civil Engineer. 

Cent. A hundred, 

C.F. Cost and freight 

Cf. Compare. 

Cge. Pd. Carriage paid* 

C.G. Coastguard. 

C.H. Custom House. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Chem. Chemistry. 

Chges. Charges. 

Cie. Company. 

C.I.F, Cost, insurance, and freight. 

Civ. Civil. 

€J. Chief Justice. 

Ck. Cask. , 

CM. Certificated Master. 

Cm. Common metre, centimetres, 

C/N Credit Note. 

Co. Company. 

C/O Cash Order. 

C/o In care of. 

C.O.D. Cash on delivery. 

C. of C. Chamber of Commerce. 

Col Colonel, Colonial. 

Cold. Coloured. 

Com. ver. Common version. 

Con. Against 

Con. Cr. Contra credit 

Consgt Consignment 

Contd. Contained, continued. 

C.P.R, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Cr, Credit, creditor. 

C.R. Central Railway. 

YC/§ ' ' : y '..Case, /"Y; :,y -v 
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C.T. Certificated Teacher. 

Ct A hundred, cent. 

C.T.C. Cyclist Touring Club, 

Ctge. Cartage. 

Cub. Cubic. 

Cum div. With dividend. 

Cum Pref. Cumulative preference. 

Curt. Current, this month. 

Cwt. A hundredweight = 112 lbs, 

Cy. Currency. 



D. Deputy, Five hundred. 

D/A Document against Acceptance 

d. A penny, pence, died. 

D/a Days after acceptance. 

D.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D. Doctor of Divinity. 

D/D Days after date. . 

Deb. Debenture. 

De«. December. 

Deft. Defendant 

Deg. Degree. 

Del cred. Del credere. 

Deld. Delivered. 

Dely. Delivery. 

Dept. Department 

D.F. Defender of the Faith 

Dft. Draft 

D.G. By the grace of God 

Diam. Diameter. 

Diet. Dictionary. 

Disct. Discount 

Dist District. 

Divd. Dividend, 

Dk. Dark. 

Dks. Docks, 

D.L.O Dead Letter Office. 

D.M. Doctor of Music. 

D/N Debit note. 

Do. Ditto, the same, or lik©* 

D/O Delivery order, 

Dols. Dollars, ■ 
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Doz. 

Dozen. 

D/P 

Document against payment 

Dpt 

Deponent 

Dr. 

Debtor, doctor, dram. 

Drams. Pers. 

Characters of the play. 

D/S 

Days after sight 

D.Sc. 

Doctor of Science. > 

D.S.O. 

Companion of the Distinguished Service 

D.V. 

God willing. 

D/W 

Dead weight, dock warrant 

Dwt . ; 

Pennyweight 

e. 

East 

: E. & O.E, 

Each, 

Errors and omissions excepted. 

EX. 

Eastern Central (London). 

Ed. 

Editor, edition. 

Edm. 

Edinburgh. 

E.E. 

Errors excepted. 

e.g. 

For example. 

E.I. 

East Indies, 

E.M.F. 

Electro-motive force. 

Encd. 

Enclosed. 

Enel 

Enclosure, 

E.N.E. . 

East-north-east. 

Eng, 

- England, English. 

Eq. 

Equal. 

Equiv. 

Equivalent. 

E.S.E. 

East-south-east 

Esp. 

Especially. 

Esq. 

Esquire. 

Estd. 

Established. 

Etc., &c. 

And others, and so forth. 

E.TX. : 

Eastern Telegraph Co, 

Exd./ 

Examined. 

Ex div. 

Ex dividend. 

Exec. 

Executor. 

.//Execxc /. 

Executrix, 


Executor, 
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f. 

Fahr. 

F.A.A. 

F.A.Q, 

F.A.S. 

F.a.s. 

F.C.P. 

Fcp. 

F.C.S. 

F.c.s. 

F.D. 


F.d. 

Feb. 

Fem. 

F.G.A. 

F.G.S. 

F.I.C. 

Fig. 

F.LP.S. 

FL 

F.L.S. 

F.M.' - 
F.O.B. 
F.O.R. 

Fol. 

Ford. 

F.P. 

F.P.A, 

Fr. 

F.R.A.S. 

F.R.C.P, 

F.R.C.S. 

F.R.G.S. 

F.R.H.S. 

F.R.Hist £ 

Fri. 

F.R.Met. S, 
F.R.M.S, 
F.R.S. 
F.R.S.E. 

v KO^' ; " 
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Franc, feminine, farthing. 

Fahrenheit. 

Free of all average. 

Fair average quality. * 

Fellow of the Society of Arts. 

Free alongside ship. 

Fellow of the College of Preceptors. 

Foolscap. 

Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

Free of capture and seizure. 

Defender of the Faith. 

Free at docks. 

February. 

Feminine, 

Free of general average. 

Fellow of the Geological Society. 

Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Figure. 

Fellow of the Incorporated Phonographic Society 
Florin. 

F ellow of the Linnean Society. 

Field Marshal. 

Free on board. 

Free on rail. 

Folio. 

Forward. 

Fire plug. 

Free of particular average. 

French, franc. 

Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 

Friday. 

Fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Microscopical Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Freight. 
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Fellow of the Society of Arts (Antiquaries). 
Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

Foot, feet 
Fathom. 

Furlong. 

Future. 

Fellow of the Zoological Society, 


General Average. 

Gallon. 

Glasgow 8c South-Western Railway. 

Great Britain. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Hanover. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Indian Empire. 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St Michael 
& St. George. 

Knight Grand Commander of the Order of the 
Star of India. 

Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian Order 
Great Central Railway. 

General. 

Gentleman. 

Gentlemen. 

Geography. 

Geology. 

Geometry. 

Great Eastern Railway. 

German. 

Grand Master. 

Great Northern Railway. 

Guineas. 

Governor. 

Government. 

General Post Office. 

Grain, gross. 

Grande Vitesse, fast goods train. 

Great Western Railway. 


G.C.V.O. 

G.C.R. 

Gen. 

Gent. 

Gents. , 

Geog. 

Geol, 

Geom. 

G.E.R. 

Ger. 

G,M. 

G.N.R. 

Gns. 

Gov. 

Govt. 

G.P.O. 

Gr. 

G.V. 

G.W.R. 


Hour, hours, 
Hampshire, 
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H.C. 

House of Commons. 

Hf. bd. 

Half bound. 

H.G. 

Horse Guards. 

Hhd. 

Hogshead. 

H.I.H. 

His (or Her) Imperial Highness. 

Hist 

History. 

H.M. 

His (or Her) Majesty. 

H.M.C. 

His (or Her) Majesty’s Customs. 

H.M.G. 

His (or Her) Majesty’s Government. 

H.M.S. 

His (or Her) Majesty’s Service, ship or steamer. 

Hon. 

Honourable. 

H.-p. 

Horse-power. 

H.-p.n. 

Horse-power nominal. 

H.R. 

Highland Railway. 

H.R.H. 

His (or Her) Royal Highness. 

H.S.H. 

His (or Her) Serene Highness. 

Hunts. 

Huntingdonshire. 

I. 

Island. 

Ib., ibid. 

In the same place. 

Id. 

The same. 

i.e. 

That is. 

I.H.P. : 

Indicated horse-power. 

I.H.S. 

Jesus, the Saviour of Men. 

Imp. 

Imperial. 

In. 

Inch, inches. 

Incl. 

Include, inclusive. 

Incog. 

Unknown, 

Ind. 

India. 

In ex. 

In extenso. 

In loc. 

In its place. 

In re 

In the matter of. 

Ins. 

Insurance. 

Inst. 

In the present month. 

hit. 

Interest. 

In trans. 

In the passage. 

Introd. 

Introduction. 

Inv. 

invoice. 

LO.M. 

Isle of Man. 

LO.U. 

I owe you. 

LO.W. 

Isle of Wight 

i.p.a 

Incorporated Phonographic Society. 
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The same as. 

Inland Revenue Office. 

Italy. 

Itinerary. 


Judge. 

Joint account 
January. 

Journal. 

Justice of the Peace, 
July. 

June. 

Junior* 


ICB. 

ICC 

K.C.B. 

K.C.LE. 

K.C.H. 

K.C.M.G. 

K.C.S.I. 

K.C.V.O. 

ICG. 

K.G.C. 

ICG.C.B. 

Knt 

K.P, ' : 

K.T. 


Knight of the Bath, King’s Bench. 

King’s Counsel. 

Knight Commander of the Bath. 

Knight Commander of the Indian Empire. 
Knight Commander of Hanover. 

Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. George. 
Knight Commander of the Star of India. 

Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian Order* 
Knight of the Garter. 

Knight of the Grand Cross, 

Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Knight 

Knight of St. Patrick. 

Knight of the Thistle. 

Latin. 

Pound, pounds (sterling). 

Pound, pounds (weight). 

London and India Docks, 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
London and North-Western Railway. 

London and South-Western Railway, 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

Latitude. 

L.B. & SX.R. London. Brighton, and South Coast Railway. 


Letter of Credit. 

Lower Case (in printing). 
London County Council 
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L.C.P. Licentiate of the College of Preceptors, 

Ld. Lord. 

Ldp. Lordship. 

L.G. Life Guards. 

L.G.O.C. London General Omnibus Co. 

Lieut, Lt. Lieutenant 

Lieut-Col. Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieut.-Gen. Lieutenant-General. 

Lieut-Gov. Lieutenant-Governor. 

Lit Literally, literature. 

LL.B. Bachelor of Laws. 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws. 

LL.L Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. 

LL.M. Master of Laws, 

L.M. Long metre. 

Lond. London. 

Long. Longitude. 

L.S. . Place of the seal. 

L.S.D. Pounds, shillings, pence. 

L.T. & S.R. London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway, 
Ltd. Limited. 


M. A thousand, Monsieur, 

m. Married, minute, mile. 

M.A. Master of Arts. 

Madm. Madam. 

Mag. Magazine. 

Maj. Major. 

Maj.-Gen. Major-General. 

Mar. March. 

Marq. Marquis. 

Masc. ' Masculine, 

Math. Mathematics. 

Max. Maximum. 

M.B. Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.C. Master of the Ceremonies. 

M/C Paper money. 

M.C.P. Member of the College of Preceptors, 

M.D. Doctor of Medicine. 

M/D Months after date. 

■ M'dlle.. ■ ' Miss. . ■ 

■ Mechanics, 
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Med 

Medium, medicine, medical 

Mem. 

Memorandum, 

Merc' 

Mercantile. 

Messrs. ''' 

Gentlemen. 

Meth. 

Methodist 

Mfg. 

Manufacturing. 

M.F.H, 

Master of Foxhounds. 

Mfr. 

Manufacturer. 

MH. 

Most Honourable. 

M.I.C.E. 

Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 

Mich. 

Michaelmas. 

Mid 

Middle, midshipman, medium. 

M.J.I. 

Member of the Institute of Journalists. 

Milit 

Military. 

M.I.M.E. 

Member of the Institute of Mining Engineers. 

Min. 

Minute, minimum. 

M.I.P. 

Marine Insurance Policy. 

MJ.P.S. 

Member of the Incorporated Phonographic Society. 

Mks. 

Marks. 

Mkt 

Market. ' 

M.L.S.B. 

Member of the School Board for London. 

MM. 

Gentlemen. 

M.M.A. 

Merchandise Marks Act 

Mon. 

Monday. 

Mons. 

Sir. 

Mos, 

Months. 

M.P. 

Member of Parliament 

M.R. 

Midland Railway. 

Mr. 

Mister, Master. 

Mrs. 

Mistress, Madame. 

M.R.C.P. 

Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 

M.R.C.S. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S. Member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S. 

Member of the Royal Geographical Society. 

M.R.I. 

Member of the Royal Institution. 

M/S 

. Months after sight. 

M.S. 

Master of Surgery. 

M.S.A. 

Merchant Shipping Act, 

MS. 

Manuscript. , n , 


Manchester Ship Canal 

MSS. 

Manuscripts, 
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Mus. Music. 

Mus.B. Bachelor of Music. 

Mus.D. Doctor of Music. 

N. North, name. 

N.A. North America. 

N/A Non-acceptance. 

Nat. National, natural. 

Naut. Nautical. 

N.B. North Britain, take notice. 

N.B.R. North British Railway. 

N.D.L. Norddeutscher Lloyd. 

N.E, North-east, North Eastern (London). 

N/E No effects. 

Nem. con. No one contradicting-. 

N.E.R. North Eastern Railway. 

Neut. Neuter. 

N/F No funds. 

N.N.E. North-north-east 

N.N.W. North-north- west. 

No. Number. 

Nom. Nominative. 

Norn, cap. Nominal capital. 

Non con. N on-content. 

Non obst. Notwithstanding. 

Non seq. It does not follow. 

Nos. Numbers. 

Notts. Nottinghamshire, 

Nov. November. 

N.P. Notary Public. 

N/P Non-payment. 

N.P.B. National Provincial Bank. 

N.S. New Style. 

N.U.T. National Union of Teachers (Typists). 

N.W. North-west, North Western (London). 

N.Y. New York. 

N.Z. New Zealand. 

O/ Order. 

O/A On account. 

Ob. He or she died. 

Obdt Obedient. 

- Obj. Objective 
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■ 0/C Overcharge. 

Oct. October, ■ 

O/D On demand, over- draft. 

O.H.M.S. On His Majesty’s Service, 

O.K. All correct, all right 

O/o ' Order of. . 

O/p Out of print ' . 

Ord. Ordinary. 

Ordn. Ordnance, 

Orig. Original. 

O. S. Old style. 

O/s Out of stock, 

Oxon. Of Oxford. 

Oz. Ounce. 

P. Page. 

P*A. Particular average. 

P* & L. Profit and Loss. 

P. & O. Peninsular and Oriental 

Par. Paragraph. * 

Pari Parliament. : - 

Payt. Payment. y.-/; y A/ P 

P.C. Postcard, Policeman, Privy Councillor 

Pd. Paid. 

Per an. Yearly. . . '■ fp t .1 : J/ ^ 

Per cent By the hundred. 

Per pro. Per procuration. 

P.G.M, Past Grand Master, 

Phar. Pharmacy. 

Ph.B, Bachelor of Philosophy, 

Ph.D. Doctor of Philosophy. 

PhiloL Philology. 

Philos, Philosophy, 

Photog. Photography, 

Phren. Phrenology. 

Phys. Physics, 

Physiol Physiology. 

PI Place, Plural 

P/L Profit and Loss, 

P‘M. Afternoon* Postmaster, 

Pm, Premium. 

Postmaster-General 
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River, Railway, Reply, 

R.A. Royal Academy, Royal Artillery, 

R.A.M. Royal Academy of Music. 

R.C Roman Catholic. 

R/D Refer to drawer. 

R.E. ' Royal Exchange, Royal Engineers, 
Re In the matter of, 

Rec. Recipe. 

Recpt. Receipt. 

Ref. Reference, 

Reg. Regular, 

Regd. Registered, 

Regr. Registrar. 

Regt. Regiment. 

Rep. Representative, Republic, 

Retd. Returned. 

Rev. Reverend, Revise. 

R.H.A. Royal Horse Artillery. 

R.H.S. Royal Humane Society. 

R.I.P. May he (or she) rest in peace. 

R.M. Royal Mail, Royal Marines. 

Rm. Ream. 

E.N. Royal Navy. 

;R.Or, . 'Receiving Office, 

R.P. Reply paid. 

R/P Reprinting. 

R.S.P.C.A. Royal Society for the Prevention 
Animals. 

R.S.O. Receiving Sub*ofhee. 

R.S.V.P, Please reply. 

Et. Right. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

R.T.S. Religious Tract Society, 

Rt, Wpful. Right Worshipful 

R.V. Ride Volunteers, Revised Version. 


of Cruelty; to : 


Right Worshipful. 

Railway. 

South, Shilling, Southern (London), 
South Africa, 

Sabbath. 
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Sat. Saturday. 

S.B.L. School Board for London* 

Sci. Science. 

Scot. Scotland, Scotch. 

Sculp. Sculpture. 

S.E. South-east, South Eastern (London). 

S.E. & C.R. South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 

Sec. Second. 

Sect. Section. 

Secy. Secretary. 

Sep. September. 

Seq. The following. 

Sergt. Sergeant. 

Serjt Serjeant. , } 

S.G. Solicitor-General. * , , 

S/G For the sake of safety = Insured. ; . , . ) « ' 

Sh. Shilling, Shillings. i : ' 

Sing. Singular. -Uir 

S.M. Sergeant-Major. . , ’ ‘ 

S/N Ship-note, 

S.O. Sub-office. 

■. Soc,- . ^ Society. ; ■ ; r ' ' 

Sp. Spain, Spanish, 

S.P. Without issue. 

S.P.C.K. Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
S.G. Specific gravity, 

Sq, Square. 

St. • Senior. 

SS. Steamship. 

5.5. Sunday-school. 

5.5. E. South-south-east. 

5.5. W, South-south-west. 

St. Saint, Street. 

Stat. Statute. 

Stet. Let it stand (in printing). 

Stg. Sterling. 

Sir. Steamer. 

Sun. Sunday. 

Sup. Supplement, Superior, 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Surg. Surgeon. 

' Sur.-Gen. Surgeon-General 


llliliii 


f.o.8 

Daily Business Life . 

Surv. 

Surveyor. 

Surv. -Gen. Surveyor-General 

S.W. 

South-west, South Western (Lor 

S.W.A, 

Shorthand Writers 2 Association. 

Syn. 

Synonym. 

Synop. 

Synopsis. 

Tech. 

Technical 

Tgm. 

Telegram. 

TheoL 

Theology. 

Thurs. 

Thursday. 

T.H.W.M. Trinity high-water mark. 

T.L.O. 

Total loss only. 

T.O. 

Turn over. 

Tonn. 

Tonnage, 

Topog, 

Topography, 

Trans, 

Translation, Transactions. 

Trin. 

Trinity. 

Tues. 

Tuesday. 

Typ. 

Typographer. 

U.K. 

United Kingdom. 

Ult 

In the last month. 

Univ, 

University. 

u.s. 

United States, 

U.S.A. 

United States of America. 

V. 

Verb, Victoria, Against. 

V.G 

Victoria Cross. 

Ven. 

Venerable. 

V.G. 

Vicar-General 

V.g. 

For example’s sake. 

Via 

By way of. 

Vice-Pres. Vice-President 

Vide 

Which see, 

Vise, • 

Viscount. 
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Daily Business Life. 

W. West, Western (London!, Week. 

W.C. Western Central (London). 

Wed. Wednesday. 

W.F. Wrong fount (in printing). 

Whf. Wharf. 

W . H . R. West Highland Rail way. 

W.I. West Indies. 

W.N.W. West-north-west. 

Wpfui. Worshipful. 

Wrt Wrought. 

W. S.W. West-south -west. 

Wt. Weight 

X. Ten. 

Xmas. Christmas, 

Xn. Christian. 


leg 


Yd. Yard. 

Y, MX. A. Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Yr. - Year, your. 

Y.W.C.A. Young Women's Christian Association. 


.G. 

Zn, 

Zool 


> 

< 

X 

o 

% 

/ 

u 


; Zero. ' 

Zoological Gardena 
Zinc. 

Zoology. 

The same, or like, 
Equal to, equals. 
Plus, and, more. 
Minus, less. 

More than. 

Less than. 

Divided by. 
Multiplied by, times. 
Degree. 

Per cent 
Minute, foot. 

Second, inch. 

: Dollar, dollars. 
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Is to* 

Because. 

Therefore. 

As, equals, so is. 

Parenthesis. 

Brackets. 

A British Government mark. 
Paragraph, 

At, to. 

Per, by. 

Shillings, shilling, the. 

Acute accent 
Grave accent. 

Diaeresis. 

Caret. 

Section, 

Delete, take out (in printing). 

Package mark, space (in printing}. 
Quarto. 

Octavo. 

Folded into sixteen. 

And 

Pound, or pounds sterling. 

Scruple. 

Drachm. 

Ounce. 

Negative (electrical). 

Positive (electrical;. 




% e Reporter's Guide, 

By T. A. REED, , . 

“ The Prince of Reporters." 

“ It w!H be strange if this little book does not find favour even 
beydhd the circle of those ■: for whom it ■ is; ."Specially "intended. for. ■ it 
gives a great deal of useful andinieresting information , such as my 
reader would be glad to obtain. There has been lately much talk of 
shorthand, and the little book abounds with judicious advice upon 
that subject.” — Illustrated London News, 

“ No better book on the subject has been published, and every 
shorthand writer should read and study it.”— European Mail, 

'* Crowded with all sorts of information necessary to be known by 
those who aspire to be either newspaper or law reporters. Many use- 
ful hints are given about transcribing notes, from which beginners 
cannot fail to derive great benefit.**— Christian World. 

“ We do not recollect ever meeting with a new book "pnc shorthand 
that gave us more delight than Mr. Reed’s * Reporter’s Guide.* ” 

Sir Isaac Pitman, in the PImmiic Journal* 
k succinct, practical, good little treatise.’*— Daily Telegraph. 

Price S/~ mi % post km? 1/2 # 


^ Reporter’s Mand-book 

And'VADE MECUM. 

By a Reporter mh Mp^dix. 

Experienced on Weekly and Daily Newspapers. 

Affording comprehensive Instritctions 
.. for Recording All Kinds of Events. 

With this book in his hand, it is almost impossible for anyone to slip 
my important item, or omit to make any very particular inquiry in 
connection with the events of winch he is required to give an account. 
The book is not written for any special class. It will probably be 
conceded that the information will prove valuable to the tyro, but it 
may be of some advantage also even to the proficient and experienced 
writer, reminding him of many things which he is likely to forget or 
overlook ; whilst the terms and phrases given will aid bis memory by 
giving him the expression which, for the time being, he cannot call to 
recollection. o:u-,. -.-r. s ■ 



THEE SHORTHAND LIBRARY, No. I, 

(Easy Reporting Style.) 

Mow to Set Speed 
in SBortfiand. . . 

No lover of good shorthand literature should 
fail to secure a copy at once. Read what 
the Editor of The Literary World says: — 

** This booklet, printed in a clear, bold, and up-to-date easy 
reporting style of Pitman’s Shorthand, contains the mature 
thoughts of perhaps the greatest master of the art of acquiring 
speed in shorthand. To the student who aims no higher than 
a useful moderate speed of from 80 to 100 words a minute, as 
well as to the aspirant who aims at the highest speed attain- 
able, the wise words of the late Frederick Pitman will be 
invaluable.” 

32 Pages. Price 64 net ; post free, 7d. 


By 

FREDERICK 

PITMAN, 


THE SHORTHAND LIBRARY, No* 2* 
(Easy Reporting Style,) 

learning to Sieport 

By FREDERICK PITMAN. 

The aim in “ Learning to Report n is to impart the power 
of writing shorthand in a style which combines the most per- 
fect facility and the highest speed with absolute accuracy. 

The author's claim to write on the subject arose— 6rst, from 
an extensive practice as a teacher of shorthand extending over 
a period of nearly half-a-century ; secondly, from the ex- 
perience gained as a professional shorthand -writer for up- 
wards of thirty years; and, thirdly, from having made a very 
careful and studious investigation of the means of combining 
speed with accuracy. 

$9 Pages. Price 64 m% ; post free, 74 



THE SHORTHAND LIBRARY, No. 3. 

(Brief Reporting Style.) 

J$etter$ t6at $Bring justness. 

Containing t$ 8 Business Letters, exquisitely printed in shorthand, 
and counted for testing speed, the.' ; cdKtpietion'.-.of every' i oo. words, being ’ 
shown fcy a numeral in brackets,; , -The work, comprises a ..total of over' 
twenty-four thousand .words, and forms the;. largest, and; most aeeu«. 
rately-written series of shorthand business letters ever published at 
the price. 

“ The range o f work affected, the general style, the careful suggestions 
aad wise hints, ought to render the studentof this, by-farthe 'best .'collection,'... ■■ 
of tetters' we have examined, a perfect and polished correspondent.’' ' 

Jfccview. ; 

48 Pages. Price 6d. net ; post free, f «L 


THE SHORTHAND LIBRARY, No. 4 

(Medium Style.) . 

(Confessions of an ^nglis6 Opium- 0ater. 

By THOMAS DB QTJiNCEV. 

48 Pages, Price 6d, net ; post free, TO. • 


THE SHORTHAND LIBRARY, No, 5- 

(Easy Reporting Style.) 

merson's Qssags •’ “ §elf-fj%jetianee. 

32 Pages, Price M, net; post free, TO. ; 


" THE SHORTHAND LIBRARY, No, 4 

(Medium Style.) 

Reveries of a fQaefielor. lK H B / RVEL . 

First Reverie, —Over a Wood Fire. I. Smoke— signifying Doubt. 

II. Blaze— signifying Cheer, III. Ashes— signifying Desolation, 
'"^edqod Reverie.— B y a CitT'Deate,. vtL. ioathractte, ' 

Third Reverie.— Over' ' ■' his ; ■^'■ : =V=vfevv : jpigr)feiitedi--. -.v'-iwiitiii-/ ; -St C-- .OdjajJU'. 

It, Lighted with a Wisp of Paper. III. Lighted with a Match. 

$$ Pages. Price is, net; post free. Is. 14 . , : 


fPraetiedl Xites HOW TO MAKS 

~~ “ ' . . * AND . , „ 

^ Jferopfaney : ^- 0R - K - T H EM - 

Illustrated by Forty-three Carefully Prepared Diagrams* 

Cloth, J/6 net j post free, 1/8. 

By FREDERICK WALKER, C.E., 

fellow of the Society of Patent Agents, Associate Member of the 
Aeronautic Institute, 

A Practical Work on the Construction and Use of Kites and Aero- 
planes, with special consideration of the best mode of constructing 
kites for ascertaining the state of the upper atmosphere, photo- 
graphing, wireless and luminous signalling, and, for those pos- 
sessing sufficient confidence, aerial flight or aerial traction. 

“ Should prove of immense interest, , t . Fascinated me vastly." 

To-bay, 

“ Extremely useful m&nvLzV’—Engiish Mechanic. 

■ 

12th: THOUSAND, 

Sustematie Memory ; 

OR, HOW TO MAKE A BA D MEMORY GOOD, 

AND A GOOD MEMORY BETTER. , . . , 

By T. MACLAREN. 

Enlarged and Improved Edition, 

Complaints are continually heard about bad memories. Some have 
the misfortune of having been bom with 51 shocking bad" memories; 
while others have, in their early years, been gifted with wonderfully 
good memories, but, by some mysterious process, have gradually lost 
the power of retaining even the most recent facts. Some, again, have 
the rare faculty of at once, and without the slightest difficulty, com- 
mitting to memory everything they please, but, unfortunately, in a 
very few days all is entirely forgotten : others, on the contrary, have 
very great difficulty in fixing anything in their minds ; but when once 
a thing is fixed, it is fixed for ever. The truth Is, that most persons 
do not know how to employ their memories. The system set forth in 
this remarkable work is intended to make bad memories good, and 
good memories better. 

Pfice v~ sell post free, j/IJ. 



SIMPLE DECORATIVE 
LATHE WORK. 


' By the Rev, JAMES LUKIN, B.A. # 
Author of u Possibilities of Small Lathes f % 44 Turning 
for Beginners f etc,, etc . 

A practical work upon simple ornamental turning, which 
gives a clear insight into lathe work of a decorative charac- 
ter, without involving the use of apparatus of an expensive 
kind. 

The work described is eminently practical, and the 
volume is illustrated by copious and well-executed wood 
and other engravings, while much useful information is 
given on the subject — always of great interest to the 
amateur — of home-made apparatus for the lathe. 

Every amateur should possess a copy of this, the latest 
work of the most distinguished of amateur turners. 

Or. 8m Strongly Bound in Cloth. Price 2/- net ; 
post free, 2/2. 


TURNING FOR 
BEGINNERS. ^ 


By the Rev. JAMES LUKIN, B.A., 

Author of u Possibilities of Smalt Lathes f 
u Simple Decorative Lathe W&rkf etc., etc . 

An excellent general treatise on the fascinating art of 
turning, from the beginner's standpoint. The book is 
fully illustrated and crammed full of excellent advice, not 
only on the question of how to correctly manipulate the 
various tools, but also contains much valuable information 
with regard to choice of a lathe, and the accessories that 
are likely to be required by the novice. Many pounds 
may be saved in the purchase of a lathe by consulting this 
work. 

Cr« 8m Strongly Bound in Clothe Price 1/8. nets.' 
post free, 1/8, 



"The important part which Electricity plays in the industrial pro- . 
gress of the world is now fully recognised— the future ol Electricity 
is absolutely beyond the Realms of Imagination." 

Professor j. A, FLEMING. 

BOTTONE’S 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
FOR STUDENTS. 

Specially written in crisp, attractive, pictorial language, so 
that anyone can understand it, with full constructional details 
of all the appliances used, in order to meet the requirements 
of Home Students in Electrical Engineering, and also to fulfil 
the conditions of the City and Guilds of London Institute’s 
Examinations. 

By S* R* BOTTOMS* 

Author of “Amateur Electrician's Workshop," “ Talking Machines 

md Records" “Ignition Devices for Petrol Motors," etc., etc, 

This up-to-date, accurate, and comprehensive work is the 
most important book on Electrical Engineering ever issued at 
the price. 

There are many students who, desirous of acquiring a 

f ractical knowledge of electrical work, find themselves 
ampered by their inability to see and to make the in- 
struments of which they read in text-books. Many are 
precluded by circumstances of locality from availing them- 
selves of the advantages presented by the Polytechnic 
Institutes; and soma cannot attend these owing to the 
hours of attendance being inconvenient or impossible. 
This work is intended for she benefit of these, as well as 
for the general reader. In every case each step made In 
theoretical knowledge is illustrated by simple experiments 
performed with home-made apparatus, the construction 
of which, f*om specially prepared working-drawings, forma 
a unique feature of the book, and will enable the enthu- 
siastic student to make and to understand the most useful 
pieces of apparatus employed by electrical engineers as 
well as if he had workshop training and experimental 
instruction. 

Part L— Magnetism and Magnetic Apparatus. 

Part II.— Static Electrical Instruments, including a detailed 
illustrated description of the construction of a Wimshurst Electrical 
Machine specially for X-Ray work. 

Crown 8vo. Strongly bound in Cloth. 49 Illustration*. 
180 pages. Fries 2/- net. 



K yoto spaee evenings* 

OW do you Intend to spend them? 

a '" The three or four hours between 

early candle-light and bed-time are 
*■**“> among the best of the twenty-four* 

kMr T wo or three evenings a week 
for two or three months wlH work 
f wonders In the enrichment of , the 
Home* 

Suburban Homes : 

THEIR ACCESSORIES 
AND EMBELLISHMENT. 

to mo it. 

m & n* waoiFiTf* 

jl Sometime Editor of ** Amateur Wor&. ** 

This book is published in response to a widespread 
demand for a really practical work of this character. 
1 It is filled with detailed information, valuable sug- 
I g;esticns ? and helpful hints concerning the making of 
I simple, yet artistic, and useful additions to one's 
' Aj house, planned with a view toward fitness, harmony, • 
m and comfort. 

^ n ELABORATE WORK! NO DRAWINGS 

, . FORM A SPECIAL FEATURE. * . 

; , i | Among : ikt SS; 

! I A Semi-Rustic Porch. 

[vC-AThi A “Queen Anne . n Porch, i 
, A Novel Fitment for the Half* 

A Design for a Bureau. 

: The fireplace ;— 

1. In Win er— Revolving Settees and Cosy Cor* 
ner, with Bookshelves above. II. In Summer— 
g A Daffodil Fretwork Screen and Cupboard. 

4 ^ A Dresser-Cabinet for the Kitchen.. 

1 A Music-Seat for the Drawing-room. • 

».* A useful Shed for .the Garden. 1 .Etc., etc , . 

fr. $m f strongly hound In cloth, price 1/6 net ; post free, 1/0. 


SPARS 


AMATEUR’S COMPANION 
TO THE WORKSHOP. * 

Being a collection of practical Articles and 
Suggestions for the use of Amateur Workers, 
including detailed Instructions for the Borne 
Construction of Electrical and other Models 
and Apparatus f forming entertaining and 
useful recreations for spare hours * 

** The bow cannot possibly stand always bent. 

Nor can human nature subsist without recreation/* 

_ CERVANTES. 

By 

8. R. Bottone, d. H. Woolfitt, 

R. A. R. Bennett, m.a., F. A. Draper. 

The Editor of “The Engineering World," 

AND OTHERS, 

Amateurs will find this book Instrumental in 
furnishing fresh and useful suggestions to be 
■'carried out in the workshop, and more particn- ; 
larly in providing suitable models and appara- ■ 

■ tus to be .made with special reference to their 
- ability to yield satisfactory results in the hands ■ 

' of the junior electrician ; and to this end the 
minutest ■details' are given as to the way to set 
about their ' construction, which In no cUse/Js, ■ 
y beyond the 'powers of the ordinary amateur* 

Copiously Illustrated by carefully 
prepared Working Dramnngs* ♦ • 

Among the various Articles are 
SMALL ELECTRO- MOTORS. 

A CAMERA OBSCURA* 

AN AMERICAN AERIAL YACHT* 

AN ELECTRIC -SHOCKING MACHINE* 

MODEL' TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS. 

STORAGE BATTERIES* 

ELECTROTYPING. 

AN ELECTRIC - BELL INDICATOR, 

A SPARK-COIL AND CONDENSER, 

TWO 'KINDS' OF ELECTRICAL MACHINES, £fe. f etc. '■ -r 
Cr. 8 vo* strongly bound in cloth, price 1/6 net ; post free* J/f, 


r 



LUKIN'S 

^044iMitie4 of *£atfie4. 


A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL AND UP-TO- 


>»ATE TREATISE UPON MODERN LATHES 


OF SMALL DIMENSIONS. 


Profusely Illustrated* Cloth, 1/6 net? post free# 1/5* 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS t— 

The Cheap £10 Lathe ? Examples of a few Simple Articles j De- 
signing? Home-Made Tools? Ovals or Ellipses for Small Frames? 
Spiral Work ? Square and Triangular Pedestals ? Swinging or 
Balanced Overhead ? Details and Further Particulars of Overhead ? 
Cone Plate or Boring Collar? Pipe Chucks? Screw Chasing ? 
Durableton's Apparatus? Ornamental Drilling? Metal Work? 
Chucks ? Home-Made Chucks and Drills ? New Forms of Home- 
Made Overhead? Principle of Cutting - Tools ? Cutter -Bars ? 
Gauges, Squares* and other Measuring Instruments ? Simple 
Lessons in Turning. 


PRESS OPINIONS* 

“ The Author is a well-known amateur mechanic, and his instruc- 
tions are always thoroughly practical. The book is an excellent one, 
And will appeal to many of our readers.”— TVS* Scientific American, 

** There must be many amateur users of small lathes to whom this 
"little'book will 'bring some pleasan$:3Urprises.” ' i '■ 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ The subject is very attractively treated, and forms a most Interest* 
lag revelation of the astonishing capabilities of a simple lathe.” 

'Blackburn. 'Telegraph, 

u Well-written, useful, and intensely Interesting.” 

Midland Herald, 

** Contains plenty of practical, bints .**— American Machinist. 

11 This is a handy little book of absorbing interest to the amateur 
^AkfU'cmtie Daily £md#r>.:. 


Ornamental Ciirning t 

iS; A Practical Work on the Construction and 
ITee of the Ornamental Lathe for -Amateur 
"<*) and Professional Turners. , * . / . . , „ 

By J* H* EVANS, 

Including a Description of the most Modern Appliances for the 
Ornamentation of Plain and Curved Surfaces, with a Chapter on 
the novel application of Electrctypy for the Reproduction, in re- 
verse, ol Surface Patterns, producing an effect of great richness. 

Printed on. good paper , mid Sound in strong cloth, complete in three 
volumes, comprising $j 6 pages, 200 Illustrations on wood, 
and 21 beautiful Plates . 

A FEW PRESS NOTICES. 

“ The book is well illustrated with numerous engravings and plates, 
and the descriptive matter is excellent. Every amateur turner will do 
well to secure a copy at 01 English Mechanic. 

The distinguished amateur turner, the Rev. James Lukin, B, A., 
author of “ Possibilities of Small Lathes,” says “ Taking this book 
as it stands, we think the ever-increasing world of amateur lathe-men 
are to be congratulated upon its issue. It is admirably got up, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and entirely reliable— -a really practical handbook to 
one of the most fascinating of mechanical arts. * 

“ The author has set about his task in a thorough manner, and has 
that happy knack of being able to impart his knowledge to his readers 
in a clear and comprehensive style. Nothing of importance has been 
omitted, and the splendid example of specimen work, illustrated irom 
photographs of actual work, should be an incentive to workers in this 
direction.” — Practical Engineer. 

“ Like all the practical books issued from this house, this volume 
treats the subject of ornamental turning with an abundance of detail 
and care.”— To-Day. 

“ Gives a lot of useful information ; . < . the illustrations of orna- 
mental turning are admirable. ''^Morning Advertiser. 

' “ Contains a wealth of- Budget. 

“ Thoroughly up to date and practical,”— T/i* A uiontotor Journal, 
“An invaluable manual. ” — The Glasgow Herald. 

“The beautiful examples will come as a revelation to many.” 

Literary World . 

“ Illustrated by examples of great beauty.” — Leisure Pour. 

“ A recognised authority on the subject,” 

Complete in 3 volumes. Price 3/8 net each ; post free, S/9, 






Machines 


Talking 


Mow 

Made 

and 
Used. 

s * R * bottone. 

96 Pages. Crown $vo. Fully Illustrated. 

Price, strongly bound In Cloth, i/6 net 

. . Post free, 1/8, 

The information conveyed in this book, by 
word and picture, will enable anyone to form an 
intelligent conception of the principles of the 
talking machine, and to make a record of any 
sound — be it noise or mulicTspeech^oF howl— 
and to reproduce the same at the will of the 
operator. 

Full and dear directions, accompanied by care- 
fully-prepared drawings, are given for making a 
simple but efficient and complete instrument. 
The historical portion is also fully dealt with, and 
the original instruments of Kratzenstein, Kern-' 
pelen, Willis, and Scott,, .illustrated and described, 


and Records 


■ ** S, R. Bottoms handbook on;* Talking Machines 
and Records , 1 just published by Guilbert Pitman, is an ex- 
cellent risumi of the rationale of the phonograph and 
gramophone, with full instructions for making a simple 
phonograph and the production of records and blanks. 
Everything is explained in the lucid and practical maimer 
which always characterizes our old correspondent's com- 
munications.”— English Mechank, 


BOTTONE’S 

IGNITION DEVICES 

FOR GAS AND 
PETROL MOTORS. 

With a Chapter treating specialty of 
STRUCTURAL DETAILS, CHOICE, AND 
. MANAGEMENT OF AUTOMOBILES. . 
Fully Illustrated. 

Cloth, 2/6 net ; post free, 2/8, 

COMMENDATIONS FROM WELL-KNOWN PAPERS*— 

^ “ Mr. S. R, Bottone’s little volume on ‘Ignition-Devices for 
Gas and Petrol Motors’ will be found very interesting to the 


his bicycle. The preliminary section is devoted to a useful 
disquisition on the choice and management of automobiles, 
with well-arranged information as to their structural details. 
This chapter is alone worth the half-crown demanded for this 
book. M — From the Westminster Gazette . 

“Of such a character as to make the work almost indis- 
pensable.” — From the Manchester Courier. 

‘ ■ Another book that shopld M added to the library/' 

From the Review of Reviews, 
This little handbook will be found invaluable to all ama- 
teur electricians and^automobilists iferested in spark coils 
and their working^ afe well as in the other R|rts of an electric 
ignition system. Thfe Author is a practical man of experience 
One of the most interesting descriptions In the book is that of 


vention. Instructions are given for ma 
secondary spark coils. The theory of their working is also 
clearly explained. An introductory chapter on the automobile 
is of considerable interest ’ ’~~F rom lh& Scientific A merican* 


